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Strawberries—Fall Planting. 


Fruit next June if plants are set now — Potted 
plants—Growing in hills—Cutting runners—What 
kinds to plant, etc. 

A fine crop of strawberries can be picked next 
June from plants set out during this or next 
month. Who, of our farmer readers, that has 
not already attended to the matter, will not raise 
enough of this delicious fruit next summer to 
supply the family table? A small garden patch, 

. Say 25 feet square, will answer, nor will it re- 
quire much time, labor or money. Where one 
can have access to a neighbor’s patch, plants can 
be spaded up, dirt and all, after a rain, and set 
down in hills 16 inches apart. These, if all run- 
ners are kept cut off, will bear next year. Ifthe 
dirt be shaken from the roots of the plants only 

a partial crop may be expected. But if one has 

not permission to get plants from a neighbor, 

then send for potted plants; several reliable par- 





ties advertse these in our paper. When pot 
plants are received, and just before setting, dip 
the earth and plants in water, and water if very 
dry weather follows. Besure to not set too deep 
and to press the soil very firmly around the 
plants. 

All plants set in the fall should be kept in 
hills—not allowed to throw out runners—and if 
they do as they ought to and can be made to do 
by wise culture, each plant. ought to produce a 
pint of fruit next June. 

Where this fruit is grown for market—and 
what crop pays better ?—and the hill system is 
adopted the runners can be kept cut off by a cir- 
cular knife fastened to a 10-inch wooden wheel, 
wmadeovtp}-tuch plank, Ict the knife project two 
inches from the wheel. This knife may be made 
in segments, of steel, or heavy sheet iron, ground 
sharp. At the end of the five foot handle bolt a 
bent bar of 4 by 14-inch iron, so that the ends 
project 10 inches. Two inches from the ends of 
this bar punch holes for the axle of the wheel to 
run in; put washers on each side of the wheel to 
make itruntrue. Itis now ready for use. Push 
the wheel before you with sufficient pressure to 
cut the runners. You can run as close to the 
plants as you please, and if the plants are set in 
rows both ways, every runner can be cut off. 

Stable manure, ground bone and ashes are all 
excellent for strawberries. Mellow soil, free 
from weeds and grass, is also important. 

What kinds to plant? Well, nobody can tell 
you that toa certainty. Varieties are more or less 
variable in character, showing under diverse con- 
ditions of soils and seasons different results. It 
is therefore neither wise nor safe to give unquali- 
fied approval or condemnation of any kind on 
one season’s trial. Neither is it possible in noting 
results in one locality to tell the story for remote 
regions. 

Wilson’s, Seth Boyden No. 30 and Charles 
Downing are the three kinds that will be most 
likely to give good results. The Sharpless should 
have a trial; so also Cumberland Triumph, 
Glendale, Centennial, Monarch, Windsor Chief 
and Champion. J. T. Lovett says that the Mar- 
vin is very promising, and Ezra Stokes praises 
the Kirkwood. 

By planting early and late kinds the season of 
fruiting can be extended considerably. Let the 
ground be prepared immediately and as soon as 
the plants can be got, get them. 

The process of potting the plants adopted by 
nurserymen is a very simple one, as may be seen 
by the engraving shown on page 173, 





High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 14. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE, 


In a recent number I detailed some of my ex- 
perience in butter-making, and now I propose to 
say something about my success in milk dairy- 
ing. I shall not say much, for perhaps the less 
said the better. 

Elmwood Farm is within four miles of a rail- 
road station, near. enough for the business, 
although I found it both expensive and trouble- 
some to get the milk over onceaday. During 
the first few weeks we several times missed the 
train which threw the business out of joint, and 
displeased my milkman in the city. Matters 
were much improved after I joined with four 
neighbors, each of us taking weekly turns in get- 
ting the milk to the station. This would have 
been economical and satisfactory, except that I 
was compelled to buy a larger wagon at a cost of 
one hundred and twelve dollars. This swept 
away some of the profits of the season, of course. 

My herd consisted of ten cows of the Short- 
horn breed. They produced a liberal supply of 
milk during April and May and to the middle of 
June; that is, some of them did, while others 
were “ not in profit,” as my neighbors expressed 
it. Before the season was over I had concluded 
that the expression was applicable to the whole 
flock. There was no profit in any of them. 

Pastures ran short in J uly, and through that 
month and the next we only got about fifty 
quarts of milk per day and as we only realized, 
after paying freight, about two and a half cents 
a quart for it, we could count in gross returns per 
week something less than ten dollars. There was 
nothing encouraging in this, but it might have 
been worse. 

Later in the season it got worse, for, although 
the flow of milk was greater, the rains brighten- 
ing up the pasture fields and two cows coming 
into profit, my milkman went back on me. In 
plainer words, after receiving my supply of milk 
for August and September he sold out and quit 
business. He did not pay me; in fact I have 
have never been able to find the man since and 
have made frequent and expensive search. 

Then I was a week finding a new man. Dur- 
ing this week we were greatly puzzled to know 
what to do with our milk. Our experience in 
butter-making was too recent for further experi- 
ments in that direction ; besides we had disposed 
of all the appliances of a butter dairy. 

The new man proved to be reliable in the pay- 
ment of his bills but would not take my whole 
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the fall ; he would only take fifty. His capacity 
for growling was simply prodigious. He would 
pay the month’s bill in trade dollars, and always 
declared that my milk was watered. He fre- 
quently wrote notes—fastening them to the lids 
of the cans—saying that the milk was stale, was 
not properly cooled, or had been skimmed, and 
not to send any more of that kind. Once he 
wrote “ Don’t sent me eny moar milk; tam if i 
tak it.” Still we kept on and he still paid down 
his trade dollars, with holes and without. 

But the time came that I could not stand 
Jake—for that was his name—any longer. He, 
in common with other milkmen, fixed upon the 
price to be paid for the milk. In ordinary mer- 
cantile life when an individual or firm doing 
business has any article to sell the price is fixed 
by the seller; but in the milk business the buyer 
names the price. I have often asked my neigh- 
bors how much they were getting for milk and 
they could never more than guess at the figure 
until the end of the mouth. Their “ Jakes” in 
the city fixed that little matter for them. When 
I found this was the way the thing was done I 
became disgusted and made up my mind that I 
should not be governed by such rule or prece- 
dent. If I could not do a manly, independent 
business and adjust my own prices for my milk, 
I would let go dry every cow on the farm. 

And the result was that when I undertook to 
fix the price at which I would sell my milk— 
a price less than one-half what the milkman re- 
ceived for it per quart after watering—I lost the 
man I had and was never able to get another on 
that basis. Rather than crawl on my knees to 
the fellows I stood up like a man, sold half of my 
cows, my cans, cooling apparatus, and wagon, 
and indignantly closed out that line of business. 
I am too old a man and have a spirit too inde- 
pendent to be ridden rough-shod over, and that’s 


a fact. ; 
At present I hardly know where I stand in re- 


lation to the dairy business. I have heard of the 
Cooley Creamer and much talk about the co- 
operative butter and cheese factories. I may go 
to work and organize one of the latter by-and-by 
but I think not this season. I will wait awhile 
and see it those started elsewhere come to grief 
before I move in that direction. 
—~ <> -— 


King Cotton. 


Looking backward over the last half century 
it is wonderful how the use of cotton has in- 
creased. Truly cotton has become king. When 
we remember how our mothers and grand- 
mothers used to toil over their flax and wool, 
how from morning till night the spinning wheel 
or the reel was kept in perpetual motion, we 
have reason to be grateful that our lot has been 
cast under this great monarch. How we have 
been saved the endless wool picking and card- 
ing, flax breaking, hatcheling, and swingling, 
dyeing, and bleaching and other untold heavy 
labor our ancestors were obliged to perform, for 
the sake of a scanty wardrobe. 

The cotton trade is one of the greatest and 
most important, and is watched more closely than 
any other. The United States alone furnishes 
one-half of the entire crop of the salable cotton 
of the world. It is estimated that from two and 
one-quarter to two and three-quarters million 
tons are used annually. There is an average of 
three pounds of raw cotton used every year for 
every man, woman and child on the face of the 
globe. In the United States we consume more 
than thirteen pounds a year for every person in 
the country. The average amount for each 





person in Europe is only four and a half pounds ; 
in Asia three pounds; in Africa less than one 
third of a pound. We are more uniformily, and 
a better dressed people than any other nation in 
existence, the servants often dressing as well or 
even better than the masters. We may owe this 
humane state of affairs to cotton. As civiliza- 
tion advances the use of the article increases, 
and it even is a means of civilization. It would 
seem, in the great increase of its use, that suffi- 
cient land could not be found adapted to its 
growth to supply the market; but the state of 
Texas alone has land enough exactly suited to 
its production to supply the world. Theaverage 
yield in Texas is about two hundred and forty 
pounds to the acre. The highest estimate of the 
world’s crop is five billion seven hundred and 
sixty million pounds—twenty-four million acres 
therefore would be needed, and the state of Texas 
has over one hundred and fifty million acres, and 
the part that could be profitably devoted to cotton 
growing is many times greater than would be 
required to supply the world, 

Bountiful as has been the supply, we have yet 
the resources for a still greater increase; and 
when we consider how abundant and cheap its 
growth and manufacture have made material for 
clothing, and how the invention of the sewing 
machine has relieved the tedium of making up 
garments, we should feel too grateful to be found 
frittering away the time these favors give us in 
idleness and frivolity. Along with the linsey- 
woolsey, and coarse home-spun garments, we 
can discard the three pernicious p’s—pie, pork 
and pickles—and have time to cultivate more 
fruits and vegetables and supply our tables with 
a better and healthier class of food. 


We can have time to do a great deal of weeding 
in the garden of the mind, and make ourselves 


if we wish, a more intelligent, and also a more 
social people. Who then will not shout—‘‘ Long 
live King Cotton?” 
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The Care of Manure. 


A practical farmer’s plan-Practice of our best 
farmers—Hauling it out as fast as made, etc., etc. 


“‘ How is the best way to prevent stable manure 
from burning and what is the relative value 
between burnt and unburnt manure?” H.D.C. 

We cannot give the relative value of burnt and 
unburnt manure, but the difference is so great 
that no farmer should*permit his manure to be- 
come burnt. Mr. J. V. Blair, a practical farmer, 
states in the Germantown Telegraph, that 
his plan is to keep his horses and cows in the 
same stable. He says, “I bed the horses well 
with good wheat or oats straw, and when they 
have stood in it one night, I clean all the straw 
and manure out of the stall and put it under the 
cows. By doing this I save straw and it makes 
the manure finer. The horse manure is always 
dry, and by putting it under the cows it absorbs 
all the urine, and it also keeps the horse manure 
from burning when thrown into the heap. When 
the manure gets well warmed in a heap, I take 
a long-handled manure fork and turn it over, 
and by that time it is well-mixed and ready for 
the land.” We think it bad advice to keep 
horses and cows in the same stable lest the latter 
should get loose and injure the horses with their 
horns; but the stables might be sufficiently near 
for the purpose designed by Mr. Blair. 

We think the practice of our best farmers is 
to keep their manure mainly under shelter, 
applying plaster to prevent the escape of am- 
monia, and forking it over sufficiently often to 
prevent burning ; while many keep their manure 
hauled out and spread almost as fast as it is made. 








It is well understood that there is but little, if 
any, loss of fertilizing substance in letting the 
manure lie upon the surface of the ground. Top- 
dressing land with stable manure is not con- 
sidered a wasteful method by those who, from 
experience, ought to know. 
> 
Hold Fast to the Reins. 

If the fathers be wise they will hold on to the 
reins. They will be the owners of the farms, 
and have the power to do as they please—to 
drive to the store, when the fancy seizes them to 
do so, and go where they choose without asking 
any one’s permission—in short, will remain mas- 
ters of the situation. Often, however, the sons 
will object to taking a second place, and will 
urge their fathers to make over the farms to them, 
promising faithfully and doubtless meaning to 
keep their promises, that they shall have every 
comfort that they have had heretofore ; that they 
shall retain the old bed-room and the old arm- 
chair in the snuggest corner; but hold fast to 
the reins and the sons will never have a chance 
to forget their good intentions nor break their fair 
promises, 
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A Model Agricultural Society. : 





How they hold Exhibitions in Crawford Co., Pa.— 
Everybody attends—No gambling, no liquor sold, 
no premiums for fast trotting—Live stock not 
required to be on the ground more than one day. 


From the Hon. M. C. Beebe’s official report to 
the State Board of Agriculture of the fair of 
Crawford county Agricultural Society held last 
year at Conneautville, we learn that that society 
has been in existence 27 years. It has been a 


success, with scarcely an exception, from the 
aac O@yo. aU ties wuitcell BCTeS OF groun 


well fenced, and provided with sustantial build- 
ings, plenty of water and other conveniences. 
Its well known success draws large contribu- 
tions from many sources without the State, even 
as an advertising medium, and for the general 
good I deem it well to give the reasons. For it 
is not the central fair of a large county, or held 
in a large town or city, but only one of four held 
annually in the same county, and near the west- 
ern border, in a smallborough. It is, therefore, 
an iliustration of what may be done by the hearty 
co-operation and unanimity of its managers, 
backed by the united intelligent public sentiment 
of the community composing it. And so united 
are they, that no man could afford to attempt 
doing business, or hardly living in the commu- 
nity, who should attempt anything inimical to 
its interests. No politician could get votes, no 
clergyman a congregation, no Me D. patients, no 
lawyer clients, and no man have a child named 
for him, who did not patronize the fair. The re- 
sult of all this is, there is scarcely a necessity of 
protection, or watching to guard against imposi- 
tions either by tickets or any of the other usual 
devices for cheating. For public sentiment is 
the all-powerful safe-guard. One feature of this 
fair deserves special mention. The entrees are 
all to be made at the times usual at other fairs, 
but no live stock of any kind is required to be 
on the ground but one day, and that is the big 
day of the fair. From “early dawn to dewy eve” | 
the grounds are thronged. Thirteen thousand 
tickets were sold on that day. At night every 
owner has a right, by the regulations, to remove 
his stock ; most of it within reasonable distance, 
having been brought in the same day. No 
premiums for horse trotting, no gambling, and 
no spiritous liquors allowed on the grounds, 
Single tickets only are sold, and reduced for ) 
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children and schools.” 
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‘DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Breeding Rabbits. 





Something for the boys and grown people, too— 
How to breed rabbits with profit—The key to suc- 
cess &c,, &c. 

In reply to your request for my mode of breed- 
ing the domesticated rabbit for market, I will 
say that I am positive it can be done with a 
profit, if moderate care and judgment be ex- 
ercised. An inexperienced person should begin 
with a few, and enlarge his operations as he 
gains experience ; for without a practical knowl- 
edge of the habits and requirements of the animal 


a supply of dry provender; and if grass is fed it 
ought to be cut when there is no dampness on 
it, and better still if it is cut one day ahead and 
allowed to wilt. Rabbits require no water when 
they are fed on green food. The young ones will 
fatten very quickly when three or four months 
old, if they are fed all the corn they will eat. 

The rabbit is subject to very few diseases, the 
two most fatal being rot and dropsy, both of 
which are caused by damp situations and wet 
herbage. In short, the grand key to success in 
rabbit-breeding is dry quarters and dry food. 

In conclusion, I will say that it is entirely 
useless to attempt to domesticate our common 
wild rabbit, or, more properly, hare. 





failure would be inevitable. 

In the first place, select a plot of ground | 
sufficiently large, with 
a southern exposure if 
possible; no matter 
how rough or stony, so 
that the soil is of 6 
dry and porous na- 
ture, as dampness 1s 
fatal to rabbits. If 
there are a few bushes 
so much the better, 
some shade is neces- 
sary, and they are a 
protection against 
hawks. Then enclose 
it with a fence—picket 
or board—-tight enough 
to keep the young rab- 
bitsin, and of sufficient 
height to exclude dogs, 
not forgetting to set 


ee 


inches in the “earth. 
Strong boxes with 
tight covers distribu- 
ted about the yard will 
do for breeding-places ; 
but a much better ar- 
rangement is a small 
building, with the in- 
terior divided into 
apartments, one foot or eighteen inches square, 
and two or three openings just large enough for 
the inmates to pass through in and out, which 
can be closed at night. The rabbits are then 
safe from the depredations of the dogs and | 
smaller enemies. 

Of the many varieties of domesticated rabbits, 
there is only one at all suitable for our purpose; | 
that is the English gray. This breed attains a ! 
good size, is hardy, very prolific, and the color 
is a decided advantage. There are larger breeds, 
some specimens of the lop-eared sort attaining 
the enormous weight of twenty pounds, with | 
ears measuring twenty-two inches from tip to 
tip, and six inches broad. They are, however, 
of no use, except as fancy animals, being delicate 
and unprolific, 

One buck is sufficient for forty or more does, 
Does will continue to breed until they are six or 
seven years old. Beyond that age it is rare to 
meet with rabbits surviving in a domesticated 
state. 

At six weeks old the young rabbits no longer 
require the dam and it is best to separate them, 
though not necessary, as they worry and some- 
times exhaust the dam. The rabbit is a gross 
feeder, living well on what many grazing animals 
would reject, and can be kept in a thriving con- 
dition without being fed any grain. They may 
have all the grass, vegetable refuse, &c., they 
will eat, provided it be dry. Wet herbage is 
sure death to rabbits. They should always have 





| legitimate purpose of meat production, or as a 


[The above was written by J. J. Styer, of 





STALLION ‘“‘ ENCHANTER,” 


Pennsylvania, and first published in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph, and is no less interesting 
on that account. ] 


_> -+--— 
Some Recollections as a Pig Breeder. 
NUMBER FIVE. 


It seems to be an unsettled question in the 
minds of some men, judging from their manage- 
ment, whether the pig should be kept for the 


scavenger to gather up the odds and ends that 
would otherwise be lost, and the question of 
pork-making being of a secondary object, while 
there may be exceptions to the rule. We believe 
the masses of American farmers would not make 
pork-growing very profitable were they to pen 
up their pigs and keep account of everything fed 
them. While on the other hand keeping pigs 
merely to hunt up what would otherwise be lost 
and live best they may would be a course that 
tidy farmers would not tolerate. We find the 
greatest benefit in combining the two systems. 
There are times throughout the summer when 
the pigs do not need much else than what they 
may gather up, as after Wheat and rye harvest, 
when they may have the run of stubble fields ; 
when if they have rings in their noses to prevent 
rooting, they cannot do any damage to the fields, 
And what they may get in the way to eat isa 
considerable help to them. After their feed in 
this direction fails they should not be allowed 


1 
to our State. 





to run down in flesh but should be fed liberally, 


so that they may make steady, continuous 
growth. It has been said that one bushel fed in 
warm weather is worth two fed in midwinter, 
and we find by experience that there is much 
truth in the saying. If there is any one point 
settled in pig-growing it is that in order to get 
any profit we must feed liberally and continu- 
ously. 

Mt. Hermon, N. J. EUREKA FARM. 

oe 


A Fine Animal. 


Our engraving this month represents “ En- 
chanter” a beautiful dark-brown stallion belong- 
ing to Powell Bros., of Springboro, Crawford 
Co., Pa. This horse combines the blood of the 
| great trotting families, Hambletonian, Mam. 
brino and Bashaw, with 
other choice and desir- 
able strains. He stands 
15? hands, is of fine 
style and finish, has 
good bone and sub- 
stance, and is a fine 
mover, though entirely 
untrained as a trotter. 
At times he shows 
bursts of speed perfect- 
ly wovderful. The first 
he was ever on a track 
he trotted a full mile in 
2.52, doing the last 
quarter in 39 seconds, 
and has made a half 
mile in 1.15, which is 
. hard to beat, consider- 
ing the lack of training. 
While Powell Brothers 
consider ‘ Enchanter”’ 
“one of the very best 
trotting sires in the 
whole country,” yet he 
is only one of the splen- 
did stallions belonging 
to the firm who, as 
breeders and importers 
of horses, are a credit 
Any of our readers who wish a 
catalogue of the stock of these enterprising 
horsemen can obtain the same by writing to 


them either by letter or postal card. 
_ -_ > - — 





Rearing Calves. 


“T never allow my calves to run out until they 
areayearold. I should prefer to have them stay 
in the barn and eat dry straw and a little meal 
than run on grass. I feed dry hay to my calves; 
never under any circumstances feed them grass, 
and give them from a pint to a quart of meal 
a day.” A NEW YORK DAIRYMAN. 

Hon. Harris Lewis, president of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association, keeps his calves 
stabled the first season, and feeds them all the 
dried grass they will eat and about a quart of 
meal twice aday. Mr. Lewis claims that he can 
in this manner get a greater and more certain 
growth than he can in pasture; keep them from 
the weather and have perfect control of the di- 
gestion. In this way he gives calves a growth 
of three pounds a day. 


~~ <> ———_______. 


The Cow for the Dairy. 





“‘T can but recommend that the cow for the 
dairy be raised on the farm, that she be of good 
size, with springing rib, a strong loin, and low 
flank ; that she be closely scutinized in calf-hood 
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and weighed and measured in early cow-hood, 
that if she from any way prove deficient none of 
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her progeny be permitted ever to find a place in 
the milk or breeding state, no matter how fancy 
her points, or how long her pedigree. That 
whenever a choice milker is found, every pre- 
caution be taken to intensify her good qualities 
in her offspring. In short, that we not only 
make the endeavor ourselves, but try to induce 
our neighbors to put in practice the plain com- 
mon sense methods of the Dutch, starting from 
such material as we have and going on from 
perfection to perfection.””—Prof. Roberts, of Cor- 
nell University.” 


~~ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








—For plans of hog pens we refer the reader to the 
Farm JouRNAL for April, 1880. 

—To have early spring lambs*the buck should be 
turned with the ewes by August Ist. 

—Grease a dog to rid him of fleas; or dust his skin 
with Persian insect powder. Either will do it. 

—A paddock is a small enclosure under pasture 
immediately adjoining the stables of a domain. 

—The Cooley Creamer is a genuine good thing and 
no mistake. We have heard of lots of farmers using it 
but have yet to hear of the first one who don’t like it. 

—It is said that a colt can be prevented from chew- 
ing the halter strap—as some colts do—by rubbing the 
strap with linseed oil into which cayenne pepper is 
mixed. 

—Will John 8. Williams please tell the readers of 
the Farm JOURNAL something about the prospects of 
creamery associations of Southeastern Pennsylvania? 
What now is the outlook? ™ 

—We have a most glowing and truthful description 
of the Ayrshire cow from a valuable correspondent but 
for the life of us we cannot squeeze it into this number, 
as we would like to. Were it briefer we might do so. 

—One of the largest pork packing firms in America 
is John P. Squire & Son of Boston, Mass. The freight 
bills of this firm for hogs shipped from Chicago last 
year amounted to $500,000. You didn’t know that, did 
you? 

—Will some of the readers of the Farm JOURNAL 
give me a remedy for a hard milking cow. I have a 
valuable cow that it is almost impossible to milk? 

Burns, N. Y. O. L. H. 

Who knows of a remedy? 

—Can some one of the dairmen readers of the Farm 
JouRNAL tell me in the next issue the cause of water 
raising in the pans between the milk and cream? | 
am an old farmer and never saw or heard of it before 
this year. A READER. 

—Do ticks worry your sheep or do lice infest your 
cattle? Then we advise you to send to T. W. Lawford, 
296 E. Chase street, Baltimore, Md., for a can of “ Lit- 
tle’s Chemical Fluid.” If that does not put the enemy 
to rout nothing will. It is the great English remedy 
and never fails. 

—It costs something to keep a horse, it does. Say 
eight quarts of oats a day costing $30 a year; the hay 
he will eat is worth $50; shoeing will sost $5; care $15 
and interest on cost $10, with say $10 more for increas- 
ing age and wear and tear: total $120 a year. So if 
you have one horse to many sell him. 

—The Stoddard Churn, manufactured by Moseley & 
Stoddard, Poultney, Vt., advertised in another column, 
is taking the lead wherever it has been introduced we 
are told. This is attested by the fact that since the 
date of their first shipment March 13th, over 500 have 
been sold all giving perfect satisfaction. 

—If in making small movable pig shelters or pens, 
the two side pieces of the frame or sills are left 8 to 10 
inches longer than the sides and the end rounded off 
on the under side, a horse can be attached to them and 
they can be taken from one position to another and 
avoid any lifting by hand—E. S., Berlin, N. J. 

—It is becoming pretty well understood by successful 
dairymen that a cow should never be allowed to shrink 
in her milk at any season by reason of short pasture or 
lack of milk producing food, for if she does, she cannot 
be fully be brought back even by after liberal feeding. 
Besides she may acquire a habit that will render her less 
valuable as a milker and she may also transmit such 
habit to her offspring. If the pastures get short give 
extra feed of some kind and there is nothing better 
than green corn fodder for the purpose. 











—EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—The Anchor line steamer 
Anglia, landed us safe in Boston, July 15th, with thirty 
Norman horses all sound and healthy and in fine con- 
dition. The lot consists of twenty-two stallions and 
eight mares. Five of them are goverment approved 
stallions and have been awarded eight premiums at 
different fairs in France. Among them is the prize 
stallion of the Paris Exposition, in 1878,—certificate 
and gola medal accompanies the horse. We have spent 
over two months in selecting this lot of stock and have 
traveled over pretty much all of that part of France 
noted for its production of Norman horses. We have 
selected only those animals which posesss in a marked 
manner the characteristics that have distinguished our 
most noted breeders heretofore, and we are confident 
that we have in this importation the most valuable lot 
of Normans for breeding purposes that has ever yet 
been brought to this country. Yours respectfully, 

Bloomington, Ill. E. Ditton & Co. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 


advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 
saw it in the Farm JOURNAL. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES. 


The above from prize cows and sired by my prize bull, 
‘**Laird O’Cockpen.” For sale at low ws ay 7” ia 
_WM. FAIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., Pa. 

HORT-HORNS—BULLS, THE GET OF 13th DUKE 

of Airdrie 5535, also Cows and Heifers, for sale ty 
J. TALCOTT & SON, Rome, N. Y. 





‘DUBE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready 
for shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weigh- 
ing to 900 lbs. dressed ; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., New Jersey. 





S HORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE.—From 
milking families. One 2-year-cld, 2 yearlings, 3 
calves; reds. . EB. WALKER 
Registered Stock, Schenectady, New York. 
REGISTERED JERSEYS AND YORK- 
SHIRE PIGS.,—Three JERSEY Cows and four 
yearling Heifers, all in calf. for sale cheap, if old soon. 
Also 30 YORKSHIRE PIGS, 3 month old, thorough- 
bred and fine specimens, Prices reasonable. ddregs 
a. wr. Waseda Se , 
P, O. Box 31, Bound Brook, N. J. 





O MAKE ROOM FOR NEW IMPORTATIONS, I 

offer for sale 3 Thoroughbred YORKSHIRE 
SOWS, with pig by thoroughbred Yorkshire boars. 
These sows are very fine in every respect ; have been exhi- 
bited once—Washington Co. Agricultural Fair, Hagers- 
town, Md.; two taking first premiums, being in different 
classes, the other second premium, under strong competi- 
tion. One Yorkshire boar, very fine; these animals are 
all admissable to registry. Two Berkshire Boars, stock 
first-class ; these boars are all ready forservice. Pedigrees 
and certificate of breeding and transfer given to purchaser. 
Spring pigs being all disposed of, I am now booking orders 
for pigs for fall delivery from a number of imported and 
home bred sows and rs—some imported in dam. My 
imported animals have taken many first prizes, both in 
England and America. 

Will be prepared to furnish fine fowls and chic*s for 
fall exhibitions—P. Rocks, L. Brahmas and B. B. R Games. 
Stock very fine. %. R. KEEFER Cearfossh Ma. 
BLOODED STOCK: 

Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Fancy Poultry, Sporting 
and Farm Vogs, all bred from 
the Choicest Imported and 
prize-winning strains and for 
sale at fdir prices. Write for 
= what you want and ask for 

— = Burpxs's IntustRatep Cata- 
Locur, sent FREE. Address plainly, W. ATLEF @URPEE 
& OO., 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Choice Ram Lambs, 

Oxfo rd Dow ns old enough for service 
J from _ tboroughbre 

ram out of Cotswold ewes. Price, $10 each. Also choice 


Yorkshire pigs of different ages, very low priced. Address 
L. R. SCHNEBLY, FatrviEw, Md. 





THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. 


Non-poisonous, non-corrosive, mixes per- 
fectly with cold water, and sure cure for Scab. 

T. Walter & Sons, of West Chester, Pa.. write: ‘ It gives 
us great pleasure to bear testimony to the merits of ‘ Lit- 
tle’s Chemical Fluid” used by us on our Lincoln herds to 
destroy the ticks. It is the best preparation we ever used 
for that purpose. We have no hesitation in recommending 
it to all sheep breeders who wish to rid their herds of ticks. 
H. L. & W. Rutherford, of Brookside Farm, N. Y., say: 
“We have found nothing equal to Little’s Chemical Fluid 
as a wash for sheep or cattle to cleanse the skin and free 
them from vermin.”’ The wholesale » = in this country 
for this preparation is T. W. AW FORD, 

No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Imported CLY DESDALES 
AND HAMBLETONIANS, 


and other desirable strains of Trotting Stock for sale 
cheap, and on easy terms. All stock guaranteed as 
good as represented. Catalogues sent free. Corres- 
pondeunce soiicited. Address POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


Bureka Farm Berkshire Swine. 


ro 7 —! ren a ete, eDiets of all the 
née at Gar piace? and tnis ‘against the strongest competi- 
tion ever made in the history of the Society. Animals of 


for sale. 
an ees MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hermon N. J. 


“BUY THE BEST.” 


The Stoddard Churn. 








No floats or dashers inside, The 
cover removed in an instant, and re- 

= placed as quickly. Cork packing, 
that never leaks. The special prize 
of $50 offered by John Stewart, of 
Iowa, at the late International Dairy 
‘air, was aftera publictrial, award- 
ed to the end-over-end revolving 
barrel churn, entered, exhibited and 
manufactured by us. Since then we 
have made a new cover, a decided 
improvement, and now call it the 
“Stoddard Churn.’”’ Manufact’d by 
MOSELEY & STODDARBD, 

Poultney, Vt: 





Send for circulars. 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 
le and convenient yet 
nvented. Works 30 
Ibs. in less than flwe 
minutes, thoroughly | 
working out the butter. || 
milk and mixing in the | 
salt. AGENTS ANTED. 
Send for circular to 


A. H. REID, 
6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








(An 





erly studied. 
_ PRICES LOW. 








Neat, card-board boxes. 


colors. 


LANDRETH’S TURNIP SEEDS! 


CARD. 


illustration of Original Sealed Package of Turnip Seed. 


Handsomely lithographed in 
Convenient for Carriage.) 


We call especial attention to our Original Sealed Packages, bearing our Label, 
Trade Mark, and Directions for Culture. 
food for man and animals was properly appreciated, a wider cultivation would 
be the result. All who have paid attention to the subject agree in opinion as to 
the advantage, indeed, absolute necessity, if the preservation of healt 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogues mailed free. 


If the value of Roots as a succulent 


th be prop- 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 South Sixth St., and Vo. 4 Arch St., Phila., Pa 
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FIVE BUSHELS 


of wheat to the acre more by using JONES’ DRILL 
POINTS on wheat drills. Read the following 
TESTIMONIALS: 

“T was in my brother Tom’s wheat about a week ago and 
I — believe there is one-third more wheat 
where it was drilled with your points, Tom told me he 
had measured some rowan and found 63 heads in the same 
length of row, against 42 of the old way of drilling.”’—H. 
CLAYTON, President Citizens’ National Bank, and farmer, 
Middletown, Del., June 12th, i880 


Near Mt. Pleasant, Del., June 30th, 1880, 
J. A. JONES, ESQ., DEAR Srr:—I got five bushels to 
the acre more wheat where I drilled with your points than 
with the old style. I gave them a fair test, showing you no 
favor. I noticed a difference in the rattle of the knives 
ew cutting, my men spoke to me of the difference in the 
heat while binding, and the appearance of the stubble is 

very convincing. ours truly, JosSHUA CLAYTON, JR. 


Milton, Pa., July 15th, 1880. 
“T never cut such grain before. The wheat stood so thick 
that the ground seemed yo gece! covered with sheaves, 
although I only sowed a little over a bushel and a peck to 
the acre. I cannot keep from pod ge points. I must 
i A I feel perfectly sure your method will be the one for 
all, in time.’’ A. H. MARR. 
[See Jones’ advertisement on page 178.] 


PURE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX FIGs. 


Essex are decidedly the most profitable Farmers’ Pig, 
Have been known to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are 
small bone and light offal; quick to mature, quiet and 
gentle ; valuable to improve native stock. —— Harris, 
author of *‘ Harris on the Pig.’’ etc., says of m 
“Porter,” that he is the fimest Essex pig he eversaw. A 
few Pedigree Pigs for disposal at moderate prices, 
suitable for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. Correspondence will have cheer- 
ful and prompt attention. 

. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching from my 
prize-winning Brown Leghorns and Black Bantams 
at $2.00 per 13. WARRANTED TO HATCH. _ 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


_ Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Clifton Stock Farms, 


KENNETT SQUARE, Chester County, PA., 

Offers extra Blooded Stock cheap. Thoroughbred South- 
down Sheep, bucks, ewes and lambs, extra fine, imported 
families. Thoroughbred Ayrshire cows, bulis and calves, 
tUaa.ronst. profitable dairy breed yet produced, Also Prize 
address above. * “1 and ovamine, or 
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EGGS. 


Wheat promises to be plenty and cheap this 
year, and much of it may be profitably converted 
into eggs. Some of the earlier pullets, especi- 
ally of the laying birds, should begin to lay soon 
now. To encourage them in this give them 
wheat to eat. Wheat at one dollar per bushel 
is cheap to feed to laying hens. Two moderate 
rations of wheat a day together with some boiled 
refuse potatoes and a trough of sour milk will 
make the pullets attend to business. Eggs from 
this time until after the holidays will bring at 
least twenty-five cents per dozen on the Atlantic 
slope, and at that rate laying hens are the most 
profitable stock on the farm. 

We saw a man a day or two ago who had fig- 
ured up his dairy products and his poultry pro- 
ducts from the record he had kept during the 
year. His eggs averaged twenty-two cents the 
dozen. He said he had more profit from his 
poultry than from his cows, but would not have 
believed it if he had not had his record to prove 
t. This is an intelligent farmer, who owns and 
cultivates a farm in Plumstead township, Bucks 
county, Pa. It was at our suggestion he kept 
an account with his poultry last year, and was 
both surprised and pleased with it. A great 
many people think “ there is nothing in poultry, 
anyway,” and give it but little attention. These 
are apt to cultivate pigs at a dead loss, but they 
bring in a good lump of money at once, and the 
farmer without knowing what they cost thinks 
there’s lots of profit in them, but nothing in 
chickens. Shoo! 





Poultry in the Census. 


Until the year of grace, 1880, the census re- 
ports have taken no account of poultry. This 
time they will report the amount of breeding 
stock on hand in June, excluding the chicks 
raised this year and last. Farmers and others 
in the country are asked how many fowls they 
have on hand at present, and how many eggs 
they got last year, but nothing is said of how 
many were raised and sold last year. 

This is about what a census of the hogs would 
be like if the enumerators were to find out how 
many brood sows were in the country, omitting 
this year’s pigs and last year’s. Such a census 
would not be of much account. But it is some- 
thing to have got poultry, however inadequately, 
into the census report, and ten years hence the 
matter will be made right perhaps, and include 
not only breeding stock, but market stock too. 

A correct census of the turkeys, geese and 
ducks would make as large a showing as the 
present census of “poultry” will make, all told. 
Our readers who wish to get anything like a cor- 
rect idea of the amount and value of our poultry 
products will have to multiply the figures in the 
report by 2 at least. We are not of those enthu- 
siasts who estimate our annual poultry products 
at four or five hundred millions of dollars. But 
the crop is larger than the census will indicate. 


_— 
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Look out for ‘‘ Varmints.” 

The latter part of July and during most of 
August is the season when minks, skunks, rac- 
coons, foxes and such like “‘varmints” are apt to 
be troublesome. It is the season when the fe- 
males of these vermin are suckling their young 


and are ravenously hungry. Broods that do 
not roost in trees shouid be carefully shut up at 


night in coops tight enough to exclude these 
marauders, but not so tight as to injure the 
chickens for want of fresh air. 

Dogs sometimes get in the notion of destroy- 
ing poultry at night out of mere wantonness ap- 
parently. They are apt to prefer turkeys when 
they get on the rampage and often kill a whole 
flock in a single night. They do not eat them 
nor worry them, but kill them one after another 
for the mere fun of it. The depredations are 
usually committed by worthless curs that should 
be shot on the spot when discovered away from 
home by themselves. 

Poultry thieves are also apt to be troublesome, 
too, when the young chickens are, as the darkey 
says, ‘‘ about nice fryin’ size.” The best way to 
manage thieves is to have two or three guinea 
fowls on the place. These are very easily 
alarmed and set up such a noise as to apprise 
every one in the vicinity that something is 
wrong. They are a protection against thieves, 
and vermin too, inasmuch as they can neither 
be caught nor silenced when alarmed at night. 
Many people object to their voice, but if it is not 
very musical, it may sometimes be very useful. 


— 


Caponizing Chickens, 


Caponizing is the art of castration as applied 
to a cock, which is indeed nothing new, but has 
been practiced from the earliest times. The ob- 
ject of caponizing is to improve the quality and 
increase the quantity of the flesh of fowls. A 
capon will outgrow a cock of the same age just 
as an ox will exceed a bull in weight, and for 
the same reasons which are too well known to 
dwell upon, The operation is not difficult, and 
is quickly performed after a little practice. The 
instruments consist of a pair of crooked concave 
















forceps, a pointed hook, a pair of tweezers, and 
a steel splint with a broad flat hook at each end, 
the price of a complete set being four dollars. 
There need be no more than six or eight per cent. 
of the birds lost, even by an indifferent operator ; 
and as those die by bleeding to death, they may 
be eaten. The best age for cockerals to be opera- 
ted upon is three to four months. 

Capons continue to grow fat for a long time, 
and they should be kept until twenty months old 
in order in to gain the full advantage of the oper- 
ation. Caponizing may be defended against ob- 
jections on the score of cruelty just as well as the 
castrations of colts, calves and pigs. The raising 
of capons will be followed to a great extent as 
soon as the people learn the excellent quality of 
the flesh and that they are the best for market, 
as they grow to nearly the size of turkeys, and 
their growth is produced with less food. 

THE OPERATION. 


The operation consists in first removing the 
feathers upon a spot the size of a silver dollar, 
at a point on the line between the thigh and 
shoulder. Next, pull the skin backward, so 
that it may slip forward after the operation is 
completed, and with a keen knife make an in- 
cision about an inch and an half long parallel 
to the last two ribs, and between them, until the 
intestines are visible, taking care not to injure 
the latter. Now separate the ribs by attaching 
one of the hooks to each, and allowing the ends 
to spread. The intestines may be pushed away 
by means of any flat instrument which is 
smooth, and when the testicles are found, the 
tissues which cover them must be held by the 
tweezers, and torn open with the pointed hook. 
Next grasp one of the testicles with the crooked 
concave forceps, and with the tweezers lay hold 
of the spinal cord, to which the testicle is 
attached. Now twist the testicle off with the 
crooked concave forceps, after which the same 
operation is repeated on the other testicle. The 
incision is closed, (no sewing being necessary,) 
the skin allowed to resume its place, and the 
feathers which were removed are stuck on the 
outside, and left to adhere by means of the blood 
(no other bandage being used). Take pains not 
to disturb the parts to which the testicles are at- 
tached. To avoid bleeding, take care not to 
rupture the large blood vessels attached to the 
organs removed. In order that the intestines 
should not be distended keep the bird shut up 
without food or drink for thirty hours previous 
to the operation. Feed sparingly after the 
operation. Ne We de 


<> 
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Gapes in Chickens. 





Are gapes in chickens from two to four weeks 
old in any way connected with the large head 
louse or its larvze? 


Many think so and aver that greasing the 
brooding hen under her wings and breast and 
greasing the head of the chicks twice a week for 
two weeks is a sure preventative. We have 
found this remedy effectual. When a chicken 
begins to gap early, a twisted horse hair intro- 
duced a few times into the windpipe or larynx, 
and pulled out after twisting it around a few 
times, will very generally result in immediate 
relief. Ten or fifteen worms from one to two 
inches long are often taken out at an operation. 

‘a —_—- <g> 
Limited Spaces. 





Many town and village poultry keepers neces- 
sarily confine their chickens to small runs 
Where this is the case more care must be exer- 
cised in looking after them to keep them in 
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health and thrift, and to make them pay for 
their keep. True, many town-people and villa- 
gers keep a few fowls as a fancy, or as an argu- 
ment, without regard to any profit that may be 
derived from them outside of the pleasure they 
take in seeing them. 

These fanciers, however, often over-stock their 
premises, in which case trouble is pretty sure to 
come sooner or later. The quarters get lousy, 
the fowls get to feather plucking or egg-eating ; 
they suffer from the heat of the sun; they get 
the roup ; in shori all manner of misfortune and 
a good deal of “ pure cussednegs”’ occurs in such 
yards. In small spaces only small numbers 
should be attempted, or neither pleasure nor 
satisfaction will result from keeping them. 

lf a few fowls can be allowed to run about 
one’s premises at will the case is different. They 
will require less care, they will lay more eggs, 
they will make more toothsome eating on the 
table, and will be an advantage rather than a 
loss. In small spaces keep small flocks. 

- oe 


Market Early. 


There are plenty of chickens big enough now 
to send to market. As we have often advised, 
they should thus be disposed of as early as they 
are realy. The price now is higher than it will 
be later on, and if the chickens don’t weigh as 
much now as they will in September, the better 
price makes them bring nearly as much money 
and quite as much profit. The possible occur- 
rence of disease and loss should be kept in mind. 
Enough chickens sometimes die in a week to 
destroy much of the profit of the whole season’s 
crop. Besides the saving of feed and the risks 
from disease, thinning the flocks by marketing 
the earlier ones leaves more room and a better 
chance for the younger ones. Sell off the cock- 
erals as fast as they are big enough. But save 
a few of the earliest and best pullets for early 
fall layers. Pullets that commence to lay the 
first of October and keep it up till near the holi- 


days are profitable. Don’t forget that. 
—_——__—_—-_o- >> 


Roosting in Trees. 


In the hot weather of midsummer fowls often 
prefer trees and fences to roost on to their perches 
in the houses. There is no objection to this. 
The air is as pure at any rate outside the houses, 
probably more so, and it may be cooler and 
pleasanter. There is no disadvantage whatever 
in allowing them to roost out of doors during 
the heats of summer, provided they are out of 
reach of dogs, minks and such enemies. The 
droppings are to be looked after and not allowed 
to accumulate and ferment under the roosts. 
Remove them occasionally and spread some dry 
dirt from the c corn field where they fall. 


$$ <> ___—__— 


FOOT NOTES. 





—Are you sure your fowls have all the water they 
want, and are you sure it is of good quality. Would 
the thought of drinking it yourself turn your stomach? 

—We know our Poultry Department is highly appre- 
ciated by our many readers. May we not ask them to 
become contributors to our columns?+ Come, now, it’s 
only fair. Let us hear from you. Tell us what you 
know or what you don’t know about chickens and 
things. 

—If you happen to have a rainy day this month and 
have not much to do, look over your files of the Farm 
JOURNAL and see what you can find that will be useful 
in the poultry yard. One sometimes forgets an impor- 
tant trifle, and it will be a useful exercise to review the 
poultry department, and fix things in mind so they 
will be ready for use when needed. 

—Everybody thinks his chickens, like his babies, are 
about nineteen million times better than any other 
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known chickens. Many people know something about 
their own, but don’t know much, if anything, about 
any other varieties. It is, perhaps, quite natural for 
each to think his own the best, but it is sometimes Ju- 
dicrous to hear the current talk about them. 

—August, 1880! How are the chickens this month, 
readers? Are they well and hearty? 
the very best months for chickens to grow and thrive. 
Crickets, bugs and grasshoppers are plenty—in the 
country, anyhow, they are—and the turkeys and chick- 
ens find them by the million. These, with a little feed 
and plenty of water, milk and shade will make poultry 
about as fast and as cheap and profitably as it can be 
done. 

—Be on the lookout for disease in the poultry this 
month. August isa noted season for epidemics. Put 
in practice the hygienic recommendations we have 
given from time to time. Besure to clean your poultry 
quarters and keep them clean. If cholera make its 
appearance take immediate action to cut it short. If 
your chickens are all right, sell your surplus stock as 
fast as it is ready. This reduces risks of loss and makes 
more room for the younger ones and gives them a bet- 
ter chance. 

—Don’t forget that as soon as your chickens are big 
enough they are old enough to sell. Summer resorts 
and watering places furnish a good market for broile rs, 
and the wise chicken raiser takes advantage of this 
market and sells off stock as fast as it is ready. They 
realize the raiser nearly as much money sold in 
this way at this season as if kept two or three months 
longer, and sold at a lower price per pound. Where 
eggs are wanted in the early autumn, a few of the finest 
liveliest pullets should be kept back. But ship all sur- 
plus cockerals and others than such as are wanted for 
some special purpose. 

—Harvest is about over now, and it is an excellent 
time to see how the hen coops and houses are in respect 
to lice and filth. If these have not been looked after 
since the rush of harvest work began some will be 
greatly surprised to find how they have accumulated 
and multiplied. Clean them out! Coal-oil them, car- 
bolic acid them, whitewash them, suffocate them with 
the fumes of burning sulphur. Sweep up and remove 
all the droppings and mata th. quaae-~ orca, urvar 
and wholesome, such as you are not afraid to go into 
yourself, or would not be ashamed to show me if I 
should happen to call around your way. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefitsthem 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FarRM JOURNAL, 


TOCK-RBREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
K) Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and at the most moderate rates, of 
J. M. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor FARM JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drake strain ; no other breed 

yout it kept. Have taken Ist or 2d Prize 

* whenever I have shown them, 

Eggs and — in seasson. Also Rouen Ducks Send 
for circular. E. JOHNSON, Dolington, Bucks Co.. Pa. 


VEW BOOK. 


DISEASES: of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 
Price by mail, singly, $0 cts.; per dozen, postpaid, $2.50, 
Address the author at Doylestown, Pa. 
44> THIS LITTLE BOOK IS WELL WORTH ATTENTION.“@O 


August is one of 
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CHAMBERSBURG, ra. 
~~ Best strains of thoroughbred poultry, 
\™ Pedigreed Light Brahmas, 
White and Brown Leghorns, scoring 
91 to 9544. W. and P, Cochins, D. 
~ Brahmas and P. Rocks of immense 
size & unexcelled markings. 51 pre- 
miums for season of ’79 and ’80—8 at 
Nat. Fair, Washington, D.C. April chicks @ $3 per trio. 


Readers of the FARM JOURNAL, 
mont OC who want good fowis, raised 
from vigorous, healthy stock by 
an experienced breeder, should 
and send for my [}lustrated ag a 
tive Circular, which will be 

mailed free to all, 
\ ALL STOCK AS REPRE- 
owl J Or SENTED OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. Prices Reasonable. 

Address 


FOUE, - Nsines teat, tenes. 
Chicken Cholera & Roup 


CAN BE CURED! 


‘*‘T have cured Cholera and Roup with the box you sent 
me last month. Send by express one dozen ; would like to 
have the wes y for the Powder. Please send terms and 
oblige H. J. FINEY. UrLanp Jewell Co., Kansas,” 

Full size package by mail 60 cis. Address 

HASSINGER'S PHARMACY. Mullica Hill, N. J. 


CHICK FOR ag 


200 PARTRIDGE COCHINS, 
300 WHITE & BROWN LEGHORNS, 
200 PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
200 B. B. RED GAMES, 
(First Premium at Phila., 1879. 

Also a few Houdans 8. 8. Hamburgs, Golueu Sebright 
Bantams, Light Brabmas. All raised on farms and free 
range. Trios at $3.00 to $5.00, according to age. 5 cockerals 
for $5.00. Farmers cross yonr fowls. Write for circular. 
MoTra—‘ The best for the lowest price.” 


HOMER H. HEWITT, 
Wiltamsburg. Blair county, Penn. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
es nieqiicg! ana ce vest prépa- 
tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure a 
and keep the stock health 
thrifty. It is sold by who ‘aan 
druggists in ayer panes from 
whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. The 

POULTRY POWDER 

AND 
GAPE CURE 

should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
ome Ba for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


bale & SO 
REEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Liteon aul Southdowa Sheap, Chester 


WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, and different 
breeds of poultry. Send ~<a for descriptive circular 
and prices for 1880. Address 

“LA GRANGE FARM,” West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 


E. & 0. WARD, va 


Produce Commission 
Merchants. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. Send for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instruction for shipping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER anp PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City. 
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Premium P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and 

ly OW igh- ass il] ir dll | POll Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Fowls and chicks, fine 

* specimens, at $3 to $4.a pair. Elegant early hatched 

and beautifully marked cockerals at $2each. The finest lot of Pekin Ducks ever seen, at $3. a pair. Superb Fancy a 
eons—Jacobins, Fans, Pouters, Carriers, Antwerps, ine Rollers and Tumblers, bred from imported birds, at $1 


to $5 a pair. 


R. VANDERHOVEN, Rahw ay, New Jersey. 





J. B. AYRES. | 
BREEDERS AND 


AYRES & 


° oS. COBBETT, {s. SS a Sa 
EGGS! Hae. CHOICE. FOWLS. EGGS, 
® Plymouth Rock, Brown Leghorn, Silv “ARIS 00 Hamburg and Pit Game. 


Send for | for Circular. Address 


RES & COBBETT, Stiigo, Clarion county, Penna. 





W ells, Richardson-& Co's 


PERFECTED 





‘BUTTER COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the yearround. The largest Butter Buyers recommend {its use, 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. 
national Diploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. Ask your drug 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 










WELLS, Ric WARDS N & CO., Preprictors, Burlington, Vv 


. by alithe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter- 
rmerchant forit; or write toask what it is, what 
t. 
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post-office as second-class mail matter.) 








60 cents per dozen ; $3.00 per hundred. 
Mawes BLO 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 


(The FARM JOURNAL is entered at the Philadelphia 





We supply all books at publisher’s rates or 
less. If you need any write to us for prices. 

We have for sale a scholarship in one of the 
best Philadelphia business colleges at about one- 
half price. This is positively a bargain. 


Sheep husbandry will be a prominent topic in 
this paper for the next six months. Could we 
dwell on a subject of more vital importance to 
the American farmer ? 


We are having a new dress of type made for 
the FARM JOURNAL. We are bound to be well 
dressed as long as we have the cash to buy good 
clothes. Wait until October! 





Of the monthly agricultural papers the Agri- 
culturist stands first in circulation; and next 
comes the FARM JOURNAL. Our subscription 
books are open and therein is the proof positive. 





Hundreds of dollars’ worth of advertisements 
are every year refused admission into our col- 
umns because the advertisers are not above sus- 
picion. It cost money to keep the swindlers out 
but it would cost our readers more if we let 
them in. 





We hope no one will send us the names of 
subscribers without sending the money at the 
same time. We request observance of this rule, 
not that we are unwilling to trust our friends, 
but because it adds greatly to our already oner- 
ous clerical office work. If it is impossible to 
get mailable currency, send postage stamps, 
WANES soe ei Searmrehbe ioe ic 

Subscribers within the limits of Philadelphia 
county are charged twelve cents extra for postage 
above our club rates; that is, four subscribers 
pay $1.48 instead of $1.00, as out of the county. 
Single subscriptions are 50 cents. A singular 
freak of the law requires us to pay four times 
as much postage in mailing our paper even a 
single square in this city, as in sending it to the 
farthest confines of the Continent. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 
advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 
saw it in the Farm JOURNAL. : 


A FARM THAT HAS NO SUPERIOR 
Nt d p as a Dairy, Stock and Fruit Farm in the 
* State. For particulars, address 
HOMAS B. GLICK, 
Weaversville P. O., Northampton county, Pa. 





9 OO FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 
sale. Fine climate and soil. Send stamp for description to 
E. 8S. TROXELL & SON, 
P. O. Box 323, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


ORB SALE.—A GOOD GRAIN, FRUIT and GRAZ- 
ing Farm, nicely situated and handy to water course 
or Railroad; also to schools, churches and market. For 
particulars, address D. C L. 
Dover. Kent county, Del. 


THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 


Will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farm and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
settle in the State Free of Charge. 

RICHARD IRBY, Gen’l Agent, RrcHMonp, Va. 


THE MICBROGBAPH. The best micro- 
scope for the money ever made. 100 beautiful 
Pictares photograped on glass with each in- 
strument. When magnified look as nice as stereo- 
scopic views. Money :eturned if not satisfactory. 
Price, postpaid. $1.00. Circulars free. Address 
D. L. SMITH, Waterbury, Conn. 


10 cents for a patent INK BLOTTER 
that will wash, and will last a lifetime 





SEN 


r 





TTER CO., Hadlyme, Conn. 


PENNOOR’s 
Patent Road Machine 


Wi'l keep Roads, Streets, Alleys and Drive-ways five 
times better for about half the present cost. 
We will send machines on trial. Write for particulars 
and circulars. 8S. PENNOCK & SONS, Kennet Square, Pa. 


e IMPROVED 
w Hydraulic Rams. 


ein Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
mam A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex. Phila. 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS ao. BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SESD FOR GCARRLOGHER © REE. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C? 


PHILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


PENSIONS! 


Every wound or injury, even by accident or any disease, 
entitles a soldier of the late war t» a pension. Ail pensions 
by the law of January, 1879, begin BACK at date of dis- 
charge or death of the soldier. All — ao apply 
at j 2 
Sh AGG oP Tae ae ae mo era Noe orto war of 
1812 and Mexican war, entitled to pensiona. Thonsands 
are yet entitled to bounty, but don’t know it. Fees in all 
cases, only $10.00. Send two stamps for new laws, blanks 
and instructions to NAT. WARD FITZGERALD, 

U. 8. Claim Attorney, Box 588, Washington, D. C. 


ESTERBROOK’S SZEES, 


SS ES 


( _ESTERGROOK 

















&Co 
pans 


Leading Numbers: 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PENCO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


J ELLY omatt 2x witson’ Ghester Depot, Ve 
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AMERICAN BUTTER WRAPPER. 
Having fully tested the merit of our Waterproof Paper 

as a Butter Wrapper, we offer it with confidence to all whe 

make or handle butter as a in all respects superior to 

linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons : 

Ist.—It is always sure to be sweet and clean. 

2d.—Being air-tight, it preserves the freshmess and 
flavor of the butter. 

3d.—No waste is caused by the butter sticking to the 
Wrapper. 

4th,.—It is cheap, being but one-sixth the cost of cloth ; 
in fact, the costof WASHING butter cloths ALONE 
amounts to more than the price of the paper. 

One of tlfe most popular buttermakers of Chester Co. 
Pa., says: ‘It is all you claim for it,and more.” And¢ 
we have the voluntary testimony of hundreds of others to 
the same effect. Samples with prices will be sent by mail 
on receipt of a three-cent postage stamp. Originated and 
manufactured only by [Trade mark *G@.&B.”’ 

RRETT & BUCHANAN, 
Nos. 3,5, and 7 DECATUR Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST PREM. BUTTER-WORKER. 


(LILLY'S PATENT.) 


Beat the ‘'Centennial Premium 
Machine” and the ‘** Less than 5 
minute machine”’ at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair last September. 
First Premium at the Delaware 
County Fair at Media, Pa., last 
October. First Premium at the 
N. Y. State Dairymen’s Fair at 
DelhPiast December. Do not fail 
to try one if you desire the best, 
asthe “Lilly” isthe omly self 
feeding machine in the 
market, Circulars free. Address 

C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION ! 


rHE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN. 


Are the best 
in the world. 
Neither has 
ian equal. 
| Over 600,000 
| GLOBE 
| Washboards 
sold in 1879. 
No more sore 
| handsor torn 
clothes onin- 
cameel|| ferior wash- 
si sari, boards. Buy 
Ssiased||| it and try it. 
i The Improv- P 
jed Union anid 
Churn is the perfect butter-maker. 
Easier and quicker than by any 
others. One trial will convince any 
one of the fact. 
} Send for circulars with full details. 
: : Liberal terms to dealers. 
UNION MANUFACTUR’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


The Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA 
BUTTER-WORKER, and 


SWING CHURN 
For Sale by 
JOSEPH PYLE,Ag’t 
West Grove, 
Chester County, Penna., 

&@ Circulars Free! 






























[Trade-mark“ Butter Maker” Registered.} 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. (Com- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butfer- 
making. July, August and Winter Butier made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces lavor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
vaiue 3 to Scents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. 


Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 


cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imiiations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words “GrLT-EDGE 
3UTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book “Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small size, }4 Ib., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% ths., 
$1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 
Address, 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BUFFALQ, N. Y- 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in 
season ; to be. concise and to the point; to be practical 


think the best, rather than the worst, of the party 
to which you do not belong. The country is safe, 
whoever may be elected president. The danger 





emphatically, that we shall set V. & Son., right 
before our readers where they set themselves 
right before us. 








rather than theoretical; in short to give our readers | to be most feared is from office grabbing. 
CREAM, NOT SKIM-MILK. We exclude long-winded dis- 
cussions and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. The “If I were asked to give a definition of the TOPICS IN SEASON. 
Editor was reared at the plow handles—a born and bred | distinction between gardening and farming, I an ee tee dee eS 
farmer. Our contributors are mostly practical men and | should say that the accumulation of fertility is The Farm. 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and | the basis of the profitable cultivation of fruit 
who briefly and plainly tell the best and most frofitable and vegetables, while thé exhaustion of the soil - Oil and scour the plow at once for fall work 
way of doing things on the Farm and in the House, as “—— basis of profitable farming.” in the wheat ground. 
learned from actual experience. It is through strict tothamsted, England. J. B. Lawes. Cut i 

. ’ millet when in blo 
adherence to this plan, in every department, that we J. B,. Lawes is the champion fancy farmer of results, and cure well a 
are enabled to present as much useful information as | England. This is the way he talks. The ‘ a. 


the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1880. _ 


: =< : aoe 
This paper has a larger circulation than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the 
United States, with one exception. In proof 
of this important statement we freely open our 
subscription books to the critical inspection of 
every advertiser who desires to test its truth. 











Sheep Husbandry. 


We shall commence in the September number 
a series of articles on Sheep Raising for Profit, 
by Willis P. Hazard, of West Chester, Pa., which 
will furnish a large amount of information in a 
condensed form on a branch of farming which 


the great demand for wool is now making one of . 


the most profitable, particularly for the small 
amount of capital invested. Each of the most 
prominent breeds will be illustrated by engrav- 
ings of the most recent noted samples. The 
coming World’s show of sheep on the Centennial 
grounds will also further this great interest. 


~<>——_— 


The State Fair. 








The Twenty-seventh Exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania State Agricultural Society will be held 
in the Main Centennial Building, Fairmount 
Park, in September, opening on the 6th and clos- 
ing on the 18th. Following the State Fair, and 
under the auspices of the same society, an Inter- 
national Exhibition of Sheep, Wool and Wool 
Products will begin at the same place on the 20th 
and continue to the 25th. In all something like 
$40,000 will be offered in premiums, and the 
managers confidently expect an aggregate at- 
tendance of fully 300,000 people. Premium lists 
are now ready, and may be had by addressing 
D. W. Seiler, Secretary, 10th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


The Black-cap Raspberry. 


The Black-cap Raspberry should be layered 
this month if young plants are wanted for plant- 
ing next year. There is a certain time in the sea- 
son when the tip of each shoot’ will, if layered, 
strike root and make a-plant. But if done too 
early or too late they will not succeed. The 
proper condition for layering is when the growth 
is nearly completed after the tips of the branches 
stop forming leaves, and they have the appear- 
ance of worms or of a snake’s head. This is the 
natural effort at reproduction and the branches 
which reach the ground will strike root but many 
of them will require bending down and covering. 
They will root in three or four weeks and must 
be transplanted this Autumn or next Spring. 


> 








Do not let the politicians get you into a stew 





‘exhaustion of the soil is the basis of profitable 
farming.”” Much obliged for the information. 
Tell us something else. 





Any practical farmer who knows how to raise 
a big crop of wheat and which is the best variety 
to plant, will please write his experience for the 
FARM JOURNAL. We shall in our next number 
give prominence to the subject of wheat culture. 





It will be some time before practical farmers 
build Silos and pickle their corn fodder, but the 
book farmers are at it. That’s all right; let 
those who can afford it make the experiments. 
Why don’t Jacob Biggle build a Silo? 


Subscribers who have a clean, plump variety 
of wheat which they can recommend for seed 
should advertise it in the FARM JOURNAL for 
September. Five lines will cost only $1.00. 




















We learn from the Country Gentleman that 
some parties who are swindlers are selling the 
“ Pollard fertilizer” in some parts of the Middle 
States. Look out for them. 


A prominent paper gravely informs its readers 
recently that “the army worm is now devastat- 
ing the country from Virginia to Long Island 
Sound.” We wonder if itis. It seems strange 
that we should not have heard of it before. We 
did hear that the worm appeared on a few farms 
doing mischief to the extent of a few thousand 
dollars, but were never advised that the whole 
country was laid waste. What will become of 
us all? 


Those thin skinned, huffy people are awful to 
get along with, are they not? Well, there is no 
use trying to do it. It is labor lost. Don’t 
bother with them. Anybody who is always 
getting offended, when no offence is meant, and 
having his feelings hurt when nobody wished to 
hurt his feelings is a positive nuisance, and the 
best way to deal with him is to let him alone 
and when he gets mad let him stay so. If he 
find that you have other business on hand than 
trying to tie up his lacerated heart-strings con- 
tinually he will become far more agreeable and 
you will suffer less annoyance. 


Subscribers who were induced to make pur- 
chases of shirts last ,winter of the New York 
Furnishing Co., and poultry of H. C. Vandeveer 
& Son, will please send us a definite statement 
of their losses. We will immediately make good 
such losses. It is due to Vandeveer & Son, to 
say that they have written us a letter vouching 
for their own integrity and complaining of our 
“unjust attack” upon them. We propose now 
to pay for their scrab turkeys in justice to our 
deceived readers, at the same time declaring, 





Do not cultivate the ground about a young 
hedge later in the season than this for danger of 
winter-killing. 

Vow the crops are in the wise farmer will 
be mighty certain that there is no flaw in his 
fire insurance policy. 

The wagon ttres get loose about now. 
Tighten them yourself in the manner described 
in our June number. 


Sow a patch of rye this month for cutting 
green early next spring for the milkers. Sow 
thickly on strong ground, 

“Vo farmer should allow barb-wire fences on 
his farm; some animals get badly injured.— 
THOS. Woop, Doe Run, Pa. 


‘sIf farmers will use kerosene or coal oil to 
soften their harness they will never use grease 
again. They can soften all the harness on the 
farm in thirty minutes.” 

West Creek, N. J. C. L. SHINN. 

Of flat turnip the Purple Top is best, accord- 
ing to Major Freas, for the main crop. Bone 
manure is the right fertilizer for turnips. The 
crop can be put in the first half of August. Be 
vay See in procuring seed of turnips and 
may be cheap but it is not good. 

We think this is true: The disc harrow 
appears to belong to the same class of implements 
as the sulky plow and the self-binder, and is one 
of a new order of agencies in farming which will 
perhaps still farther displace manual labor, and 
make the growing and handling of crops as 
much a matter of machinery as the manufacture 
of cotton and wool. 

It is probably only a question of time—and 
a little time at that—when drill points or shovels 
for distributing or spreading out the grain, will 
be in general use by all our best farmers, It is 
claimed that the erop is increased by the use of 
such appliances at least fifteen per cent and this 
may not be an extravagant claim. We advise 
our practical readers to look into this matter and 
see what thereisinit. We refer them to various 
advertisements in this number. 

The fertilizer men are out with their cards 
inviting fall trade. The FARM JOURNAL con- 
tains several announcements, which are well 
worth consideration. We can pronounce as 
trustworthy those who use our columns; if they 
were not so they could not use our columns. We 
refer the reader’s careful attention to the cards 
of Baugh & Sons, Walton, Whann & Co., Farm- 
ers’ Fertilizing Co.. Wm. C. Newport & Co., 
J. J. Allen’s Sons, and Edward J. Evans & Co. 

Bone manures and super-phosphates, such 
as are prepared and sold by responsible parties, 
have held their place in the estimation of farm- 
ers better, perhaps, than any other commercial 
fertilizers. When once upon the soil they re- 
main till taken out by the growing crops. An 
unfavorable season may hinder their immediate 
action, but they then show their valuable proper- 
ties on the succeeding crops. Ammoniacal and 
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orable seasons, but in unfavorable seasons more 
or less of their substance is lost. 

We have in this neighborhood threshing 
machines that thresh rye without injuring the 
straw and if the rye is properly cut and bound 
in the field the straw will come from the machine 
and can be bound so as to look as well as that 
threshed with the flail. So says E. Stokes of 
Berlin, N. J. W.E.S. F., a subscriber of Sussex, 
(Brittish America), writes: “ In regard to query 
in July number of how to remove grain from 
heads of rye without injuring the straw, remove 
bed teeth from threshing machine and hold the 
heads against cylinder teeth until the grain is 
removed.”’ 

This is the month for underbrushing with 
reference to clearing the land. The time to clean 
out fence corners, ditch banks and old hedge rows 
in any latitude is when the greatest amount of 
sap is in the leaves and branches. Mowing down 
bushes or Canada thistles at that particular time 
once will do more towards destroying the bush 
and thistle pest than a half a dozen cuttings a 
month earlier or later. The moon has nothing 
to do with it. There is no cutting day of the 
month for the operation. It all depends upon 
the sap being up when the plant has exhausted 
itself by growth. Cut off the top just then when 
growth is quite complete and before the sap 
returns to the root, and the work is done. 

The requisites of good tile for underdrainage, 
are;—1. Porosity. 2. Durability. 3. Uniform 
interior surface: Therefore in selecting tiles, 
see that they have been made of a good clay, 
which under the proper heat will not vitrify, as 
this process closes the pores of the tile and pre- 
yengs it, from absorbing moisture through its 


U8. SAV UE Use nave ~--oa_? éles 


burnt, as they will rot in the ground; also avoid 
tiles burnt too hard, as their absorbent qualities 
are destroyed ; also select tiles in short lengths, 
as the joint is the chief draining point, and 
therefore the more points the better, (one foot 
lengths are the most usual and convenient.) 
See that the tile has a reasonably smooth interior 
surface, so as to facilitate the flow of the water 
after it has gained access to the inside. Never 
mind how rough the outside is—the rougher the 
better. 

Mr. Wm. M. Bell, of Smyrna, Del., issues a 
circular giving full directions for laying drain 
tile which some may find useful. 

The Lawn. 


It is well to cut off the leading shoots of 
evergreens every two or three years. This checks 
the upward growth and makes a more symmet- 
rical and handsomer tree. Regarding hedges of 
evergreens they should be pruned about the first 
of September and not again this season. 

This is just the time to whack off the plain- 
tain in the yard just below the surface of the 
ground with a sharp hoe. This will kill it. 

The Truck Garden. 


How would it do to save the earliest ears of 
sugar corn for seed, not the late nubbins ? 

Plant some Chou Navet turnips for table 
use. They will keep all winter and are as sweet 
as a nut, 

f solution of hen manure in water is said to 
be one of the best fertilizers for vines of all kinds 
that is within the gardener’s reach. 

Wilson’s Early is the best blackberry; the 
plants are rather tender and are occasionally 
winter killed in some localities, while in others 


\, they have stood uninjured for many years. 


INN 





Kittatinny and Missouri Mammoth are good and 
are more hardy.—S. C. MOON, nurseryman, 
Morrisville, Pa. 


“Some of my neighbors say that they one 
ceed in keeping the cabbage worms off by sprink- 
ing well with very fine ground black pepper. 
I do very well with strong soap suds.”—J. N. 
FORBES, Alfred, N. Y. 

Raspberries and blackberries should have 
the old wood which bore fruit this year cut off at 
the ground as soon as the fruit is gathered, 
Don’t allow too many new suckers to grow ; five 
or six from each plant are sufficient. 

Morrisville, Pa. 8. C. Moon. 

Those who grow nothing but the large cab- 
bages that are sown early and grown until late in 
the season, can know nothing of the delicacy of a 
good young cabbage. Procure of the seed stores 
some plants now of the quick-growing Winning- 
stadt variety; this will give you young and 
tender heads before frost that will next winter 
fill your head with some new and useful ideas 
on the subject of cabbages. 

The aster root louse not only saps the life 
from asters, but is also destructive of lady slip- 
pers, verbenas, melons, cucumbers and other 
vegetables. When plants do not flourish see if 





POTTING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


this louse is not at their roots. Do not charge 
the trouble to the red ants that may be found 

aeese Deed says that gnaking the ground 
around the plants with strong tobacco water or 


soap suds will destroy them, if done promptly, 
and repeated several times. 


“Vo plant requires a richer soil than celery 
and of all manures decayed cow manure is the 
best. Not a moment should be lost now to get 
the young plants set out. According to Meehan 
and Major Freas the old way of planting in 
trenches six inches deep is best. After planting 
the young plants ought to be shaded the sunny 
part of the day with boards. Of the varieties 
that we can buy in this market in season the 
Boston market has given us the most satisfaction. 

When the tops of onions are about half 
wilted pull up the crop and throw into rows over 
the bed; leave them to dry on the ground two or 
three weeks, turning them after raings Four hun- 
dred to six hundred bushels per acre is a fair crop 
ofonions. Near large cities, where celery is grown, 
it is usually made to occupy every sixth row in 
the onion field. After removing the onions, the 
celery is banked up for blanching, and this 
second crop is often as profitable as the onions. 

We wish we could induce our readers to 
set out a few raspberry plants this Fall. Many 
have no idea how delicious some of the improved 
varieties of raspberries are, and how easily 
grown. The Cuthbert and Queen of the market 
(considered identical by some) are both highly 
recommended. The Herstine, Reliance, Brandy- 
wine and Philadelphia will be likely to give 
satisfaction. These are red. Of the blacks the 
Gregg is immensely large, sweet and prolific. 
In selecting any of the above one cannot go 
amiss. Several of our advertisers sell plants, 
Do not let the roots get dry, plant shallow, im 
rows six feet apart the plants four feet in the 
rows. E, P. Roe says that Autumn is the best 
season to set out this fruit. 





The Orchard. 


The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree. 





The young trees of the orchards should be 
worked around and if this can be done by horse 
power so as not to bark the trees much hand 
labor issaved. An ordinary whiffle-tree will not 
do. It should be made with the hole for the 
clevis nearer one end than the other, and then if 
the plow clevis is thrown to one side by a block 
on the outside of the beam the plow can be got 
close up to the row without the wiflfle-tree taking 
off the bark. Use one horse, of course, and turn 
the whifile-tree end for end when the furrow is 
to be turned the opposite way. To ensure greater 
safety a wheel six inches in diameter cut from an 
inch board can be pinned flat down on the top 
and near the end of the whiflle-tree so that it 
will turn as it strikes a tree. The edges of the 
wheel should be smoothed and covered with soft 
cloth. 

“That peach tree that John Rutter speaks 
of in Somerset county, Md., has been dead for 
the last thirty-five years. Old Severn, the man 
that it belonged to, forbid me knocking peaches 
off of that tree; and I deadened that tree when 
he was away from home one day. That has been 
35 years ago. We have a peach tree here that is 
supposed to be 112 years old. The Indians come 
to that tree for several years to get peaches and 
dance under. The tree has got too old for 
peaches now. It brings forth little scrubby 
hickory nuts; the outside of them are not good 
like the peaches used to be, but the kernal I be- 
lieve is better.”—F. J., Arthur, Pike Co., Ind. 

Fruit trees of nearly all kinds can be budded 
any time during this month when the sap is flow- 
ing freely and the bark will separate readily 
from the wood. Plums and cherries must be 
done early, as they will soon complete their 
growth and can not then be worked. Pears can 
be done a little later, and quinces, apples and 
peaches can be done the latter part of the month, 
Where grafts were put in last spring and-have 
died, buds should be inserted in one or two of the 
young suckers which have started below the 
place of grafting. Buds should be tied in with 
bass bark, or if this can not be had woolen yarn 
will answer.—S. C. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


We find this in the New England Home- 
stead: “In ——’s peach orchard an inter- 
esting and successful experiment has been tried 
on peach trees that last year had the “yellows.” 
They were liberally manured with a potash com- 
pound and heavily mulched with compost, and 
the result has been that they are now thrifty, 
proving that the disease is caused principally by 
soil exhaustion.” This appears to be stumb- 
ling towards the truth, for, according to J. Rut- 
ter’s new peach book, potash is a requisite 
in destroying the fungi that are the cause of the 
yellows. Of course the compost won’t do any 
harm, 





Cherry treea that were set last spring may 
die from the effects of the heat and drouth of 
mid-summer. They may be greatly benefitted 
and perhaps saved by a mulching of straw, 
weeds, leaves or loose sods. 

Fire-blight on apple and pear trees should 
be watched carefully and all affected parts cut 
away immediately and burned. The best rem- 


edies that we know of to apply as — 
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are solutions of lime and sulphur or soda and 
sulphur; but these are not infallible safeguards. 
Mix one-quarter pound of flour of sulphur with 
one pound of washing soda and dissolve in 
four gallons of hot water, stirring it until dis- 
solved; apply atonce. Or put one peck of fresh 
lime and one pound of flowers of sulphur into 
twelve gallons of hot water. The sulphur must 
be put into HOT water and kept stirred. Sul- 
phurous acid gas is then evolved which is 
absorbed by the water forming a compound that 
will gradually emit sulphurous gases which are 
deadly poison to minute life both animal and 
fungoid; while the lime or soda destroy by 
contact the same things and their presence is 
noxious to them. Apply the mixture while it is 
fresh; with a cloth or whitewash brush rub the 
trunks and all the branches of the trees. 


Morrisville, } C. Moon. 


According to F. J. Darlington, it is fair to 
conclude that if we would procure our trees from 
some healthy peach growing district such as the 
eastern shore of Maryland that our orchards 
would live much longer and prove remunerative. 
It seems to him that this is worth atrial. Some 
time ago he was visiting Mr. Norris Barnard, 
an old Chester countian who is very extensively 
engaged in fruit culture and the raising of nur- 
sery stock who lives in Kent county, Md., in 
vicinity of Sassafras river in the heart of the 
great peach growing region, and was struck with 
the remarkably healthy, vigorous appearance of 
the orchards there, although many looked to be 
fifteen or twenty years old, yet still bore profit- 
able crops. He kas no doubt that if an orchard 
or trees from that locality were to be planted at 
a sufficient distance from contaminated trees, 
there would be little probability of an attack of 
the yellows. 


P. T. Quinn, a successful grower of pears of 
New Jersey is down on planting dwarfs. He 
says that there never was a greater mistake 
made, in fact a greater swindle put upon the 
American public than the assertion that dwarf 
pears were superior to standards for garden or 
orchard planting. While young, and well cared 
for, the dwarf does tolerably, making wood, aud 
producing some fine specimens of fruit, but as 
the trees grow older they become stunted from 
early bearing, ill-shapen, many of them breaking 
off at the union of the pear and quince, leaving 
the trees unsightly as well as unprofitable. At 
the age of fifteen years, when a standard orchard 
is in its prime, dwarfs, as a general thing, present 
a sorry sight. One good standard will yield 
more fruit than a score of dwarfs. 


Readers, a plain word with you: in our 
September and October numbers we shall give 
lists of fruits best adapted to different sections 
of the Union, and we ask you to help us. ‘Todo 
this let each forward to us a postal card naming 
the best list of varieties known to him of apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, &c., for his section, 
naming any new variety that has special merit. 
We want to hear freely from every State in the 

"Union where our paper circulates and that is in 
nearly every one. Come, now, let us have light 
on this important subject ! 

We hope farmers everywhere who read our 
paper will procure a copy of Ruiter’s book on 
growing peaches and then practice its teachings. 
Mr. Rutter says peaches can be grown almost 
everywhere and he has proved that they can be 
profitably grown in Pennsylvania by years of 
successful experiments. He is a veteran, nota 

: novice, and knows what he is talking about. 
{ The book is $1.00 and we will mail it at that price. 
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Don’t be humbugged by tree mrrne nor 
yet treat them as though they were tramps. 
There are some honest ones among them, and 
sell good stock. But mind you buy those vari- 
eties sparingly that are not positively known to 
do well in orchards near home or you will be 
swindled. 

The time is at hand when all the peaches for 
our Northern markets will be grown in the 
North, and every great centre of population will 
be supplied with its favorite fruit from its imme- 
diate surrounding country.—From J. Rutter’s 
new book on the peach. 

Send for the fruit catalogues now if you wish 
to buy trees. Take plenty of time to select and 
if you intend to plant this fall or even next 
spring get ready now. The ground should be 
plowed, made and kept mellow, and it should be 
enriched with manure. 

At this season, if a tree that was transplan- 
ted in the spring shows signs of weakness, a 
severe pruning will help it. If there isa great 
drouth one good watering, completely soaking 
the earth around and below the roots, will be 
enough for the summer. 

Ht is essential, absolutely, to the healthy 
growth of young trees that the soil be kept cul- 
tivated around them. If left to get dry and hard 
the trees will be more or less stunted. A young 
orchard should be kept under constant culti- 
vation. 

Those who want late winter-keeping apples 
should send South, not North, for trees, or, better 
still, buy the kind that does best in the neighbor- 
hood as proved by years of trial. 

Re-read our item under “orchard” last 
month on growing trees from seed. There is 
something in it. 

“Vext month we will talk about varieties, 
and how to plant fruit trees. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FarRM JOURNAL. 


A SPECIALT Y—In 
CABBA I iF great quantities. Celery, 
Tomato and other vege- 


table plants. Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. All sold 
at very lowiates. Please send for price list at once. 
G. R. CLARK, Scranton, Pa. 


FLOWERS and TREES 


of all kinds at lowest prices. Cut flowers, either loose or 
made into bouquets and designs, sent by mail or express. 
Catalogue free. E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Pa. 
— — 


POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY Plants 


For Summer and Early Fall es, — a plants, 
Terms very reasonable. Fk. FRICK, 
Setzler’s Store, P. O., Ghia couniy, Pa. 








ene SEEDS! 


VEW CROP. 


Early White Flat Dutch. Early Red or Purple Top, 
Pomeranian White Globe, Large White Norfolk, mailed 
at 10 cts. per oz. and 75 cts, per lb. 

Long White Cow Horn, White French, Yellow or 
Amber Globe, Yellow Aberdeen, Improved Yellow Purple 
Top Ruta- Baga, mailed at 10 cts. per oz. and 95 cts. per Jb. 

Early White Egg. Robertson’s Golden Ball, Golden Globe 
Rota-Baga. mailed at 15 cents per oz. and $1. 15 per Ib. 

Also SPINACH, LETTUCE, RADISH, CORN, SALAD, 
PEAS, BEANS, &c., for summer and autumn sowing. 
See prices in Dreer’s Garden Cale ndar for 1880, mailed free 


to all applicants. 
: HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES, Also JERsEY RED Pigs 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
_ JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Morrisville Nursery. 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES AND PLANTS, 


ian mina eladinei iin TUBEROSES, &C. 
SPECIALTIES. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, (Successor to M. Moon & Son,) 
MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


pe ig = EC 


“CREAM”? 


STRAWBERRIES 


For 188 


arc suuwu us vur Colored a D a tastrating the 


eight best sorts ; which, together with our Method 
ot Culture, (by which a FULL CROP can be ob- 
tained in TEN MONTHS from time of planting,) we 
will mail free to all who apply by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





AMERICAN FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue; contains tables, 
yields, profits, statistics, markets, and a general history 
of the imprevements in Evaporating Fruits. 

No business now pays as well or gives such quick re- 
turns for the money invested. Particulars free. 

AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa 


OZONE PERSERVING CO. 


For ray Fruits, Meats, E £ES, Butter, Poultry, 
and A PERISHABLE ARTICLE S, without SAL rT 
SUGAR, ALCOHOL or COOKING in their NATURAL 
CONDITION, retaining their odor and FLAVOR. A 
large room full of different articles can be preserved at 
once. City, State, and Shop rights for sale. 

PRESE RVING C O., 419 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





TALL WHEAT AND FULL HEADS 


CAN BE GROWN BY USING 


BAUGH’S $25-Dotusar PHOSPHATE. 





Why pay high pricea for Fertilizers when you can get a 


RELIABLE WHEAT 


FOR $25.00 PER TON. 





BAUGH & SONS, 


MANURE 
ANALYSIS GUARANTEED. 


20 SOUTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


Sweet are the thoughts that savor of content ; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown. 
Sweet are the nights in ceaseless slumber spent ; 
The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angry frown. 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 
The homely house that harbors quiet rest, 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean, that ’grees with country music best, 
The sweet consort of mirth’s and music’s fare. 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss ; 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 40. 
BY FAITH. 

I do not think I am naturally an easily irrita- 
ted person, yet I own to getting “‘ wrought up” 
sometimes, and among things which invariably 
have that effect on me are the letters in agricul- 
cultural papers giving “ bills of fare” for family 
use, and suggesting how easily they can be man- 
aged by farmers’ wives. A series of these letters 
has been lately appearing in a Western paper, 
which has specially aggravated me. I don’t be- 
lieve the writer ever prepared a dinner for a dozen 
or more ‘‘ hands,” did all the kitchen work, in- 
cluding getting breakfast, dish-washing, etc., 
and cooked for her family one of these dinners 
beside, for I don’t believe anybody could. I 
would not tax my first-rate cook and manager 
with such an addition to her necessary work, 


aoveronld T jnterfere with her arrangements to 
do it myse f even it 1 could spare ne 1nuua 


housework, sewing and baby tending. 

The recipes are many, perhaps all of them 
very good, but they would take too much time, 
and most of the particular work is to be done 
within ten or fifteen minutes before dinner; for 
instance, an onion soup, which seems to require 
a good deal of attention while cooking, is to be 
finally poured into a tureen containing numer- 
ous “tiny diamonds of bread freshly fried brown 
and drained”; squabs, to be kept moist while 
broiling, are to be dipped in melted butter, and 
when done, laid on toast, and the dish garnished 
with parsley and jelly ; slices of cold boiled po- 
tatoes while frying in onion and butter are each 
to be turned constantly with a cake turner to 
avoid breaking them, and to be served immedi- 
ately ; an elaborate sauce to pour over asparagus, 
and some other things not quite so fanciful, com- 
plete this bill of fare, which is by no means the 
fullest one offered. Now, I grant that one per- 
son might prepare this dinner in good style, 
specially if the company to partake of it were 
waiting, not impatiently, to sit down to it when 
the appointed hour arrived ; but add boiled pork 
and cabbage, or greens, a peck of potatoes to be 
pared, and corn bread to be made for ten or 
twelve men beside, and the uncertainity whether 
the whole force for house and kitchen may not 
come in fifteen minutes early, ‘because it suited 
best,” or as many minutes late, ‘‘ because some- 
thing had to be finished,” and I defy any one to 
do the thing rightly. 

The fact is, sisters, that it is the same story 
that I ‘showed up” to you about ornamenting 
one’s house and grounds; folks who don’t know 
anything about the practical work on a farm sit 
down on their heights of comfort, and write what 
seem to thein simple suggestions, advice easily 
taken, and some of us read and grieve over our 





incapacity to accomplish miracles. Now its no 
use to break our hearts about anything of the 
sort. Weare all fond of good living, and most 
people now know what really good living is ; but 
we had best make up our minds that it is 
beyond the reach of most farmers’ families. In 
sixteen years I have never known the male 
members of my family dissatisfied with ham or 
shoulder boiled or fried, potatoes boiled or 
roasted, some other vegetable, and a plain des- 
sert ; of course g@d bread and butter forms part 
of every meal, and when the feminine taste 
palled, a cup of milk, tea, or better still, choco- 
late, has helped wonderfully. Fresh meat is 
usually attainable by every farmer once a week 
and poultry sometimes. In winter, when there 
is no special hurry, and stove heat is rather 
agreeable than otherwise, we might try some of 
these fancy recipes, but in the meantime do not 
vex your souls because you cannot carry out 
these amateur bills of fare for farmers’ families, 


KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 19. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

The spoiling season has once more arrived. I 
mean the time of year when eatables will mould 
and ferment and grow unrelishable and un- 
healthy in a very short time. Now is a time, if 
ever, when housekeepers must be vigilant, and 
see well to the ways of their households, that 
their tables may be furnished with freshly cooked 
food or sickness and suffering will be the conse- 
quence of the neglect. This season of the year 
has won the reputation of being an unhealthy 
one—dysentery, cholera morbus and other simi- 
lar disorders seem stalking abroad and ready to 
pounce down on you for the slightest provoca- 
tion. While Sirius follows the sun, as a faithful 
BUG Uvwe Lie mactor, we have noad to be unusu- 
ally temperate in our eating—butare we? Fruit 
is abundant, and fruit we are told is a healthy 
article for summer diet, and so it may be taken 
in moderation and at regular times, but every- 
thing needs rest, even the stomach. To eat all 
one can conveniently dispose of at the table and 
then keep up a constant grind between meals is 
more than an ordinary mortal can stand and 
thrive. 

Said a very old Irish woman, to a family 
afflicted with summer disorders and over-eating, 
“live on praties and meat as I do, and ye won’t 
be sick,” and she was a living exemplification 
of the truth of her theory. Frank feels called 
upon to eat a great deal more fruit than he wants 
for the sake of economy. In fruit picking time 
there is often a great deal off unmarketable, 
specked peaches, apples, pears, etc., and they are 
often the very largest and finest in the orchard, 
and he says it is a shame to let these waste, so 
he does his level best towards eating them, or 
the good parts of them. This seems like misera- 
ble economy, yet I have known women practice 
worse even than this. I have seen, in my time, 
dishes of fermented fruit, pies long past their 
prime, vegetables stale to unpleasantness, and 
such like set on the table, and those gathered 
around invited to eat heartily of them, to keep 
them from being wasted. 

I don’t know how to find any charitable ex- 
cuse for @ woman who can do thus. To say she 
is ignorant would not be pleasant, and I should 
not be thanked if I called her lazy, or indifferent 
to the health and welfare of her family, and yet 
truth will put her in somewhere among these. 
Any observant housekeeper will know about 
how long things can be kept without spoiling— 
for instance, stewed fruit, pies, etc., can not be 
kept longer than three days in good condition, 





and if the housekeeper, finding she has more on 
her hands than is likely to be consumed in that 
time will freshen them up by recooking, they 
will then continue another three days without 
losing their toothsome qualities, or becoming 
deleterious to health. But it seems to be the 
time-honored plan to wait recooking until the 
bubbles of fermentation present themselves, and 
the dish has appeared on the table at least once 
in an uneatable state. After this it can never 
again be made suitable food, except for that un- 
clean animal the hog. 

It is a disgrace to any housekeeper to put a 
dish of spoiled victuals on her table. We may 
not expect to take into the stomach food that has 
commenced to decay without harm, even if it is 
not apparent at once, time will tell the tale; 
and eating inordinant quantities of good food is 
but little better. We can not set aside nature’s 
laws, and then when the penalty of sickness and 
suffering is upon us, charge it to a mysterious 
Providence. Ours is the fault and we must 
bear the blame. 


- > _ 


A Model Wife. 


I read in the July number of the “ Model Husband ” 
(with comments well put in). I would say I havea 
model wife. We are farmers and have to work hard, 
not able to hire as much as we would like. Now, my 
wife has a helping hand all the time; she is never too 
busy to have a good meal ready at the proper time; 
and would feel that she was underrating her sex 


to do otherwise. It matters not to her what hour of 


the night or morning business may call me to go, when 
I’ve got my horse ready and I come to the house my 
good wife has a cup of hot coffee rggdy for me, and she 
never has time to go out pleasure riding when the 
horses are busy. She knows that seed time and harvest 
must be attended to in proper season, takes her pleasure 
trips between times. We mostly try to drive to church 
every Sabbath. I try to make everything as pleasant 
for her as my humble circumstances will admit, and 
have every reason to believe she is satisfied with her 
lot. FARMER. 

P. S—If you think this worth your while to print, 
please put it in shape and pardon all errors, as I have 
been working hard all day getting in hay. I, 

es > 


“My Little Texas Girl.”’ 


This morning my little daughter, fourteen years 
old, got up, cooked breakfast, which consisted of toast, 
breakfast bacon broiled, coffee and tea, boiled eggs and 
light bread, brushed up and swept the parlor and two 
sleeping rooms, cleaned up the kitchen and dining- 
room, scouring the floors, churned, milked two cows, 
cooked dinner of boiled bacon and cabbage, sliced cu- 
cumbers, beets, stewed tomatoes and Irish potatoes, 
cleared up and reset the table for tea ; then dressed her- 
self and got down by two o’clock, and is now (at four 
o’clock) playing the piano for some of her little lady 
friends. She reads Latin ang French and is well versed 
in the higher English branches. My object in penning 
these lines is to ask if any of the little daughters of 
your Northern su uscribers can beat this, my little 
Texas girl; if so, let them answer in the arm Jour- 
NAL. Her name is Harriet Bucher Corley. 


Crochett, Texas. a: Ay &. 
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Ask Mother. 
Yes, go and ask mother. She knows how tostraighten 


the tangled threads in the knitting—how to fix the 
ball so it will bound, how to bind up and soothe the 


xt 


pain in the bruised finger. Mother knows, go and ask 


her. Charley says, “ Mother knows everything, I won- 
der where she went to school?” Dear, patient mother! 
she has had a wise and good teacher in the school of 
life, and He has taught her the best of all lessons, 
patience. 

Dear children, ask mother as long as you can, she 
will help you over the hard places, but don’t forget to 
thank her. By and by there will come a time when 
mother will go away and not come back; 
patient hands will lie folded over the still heart that 
can no more awaken to your cries, when mother is at 
rest from her earthly labors, and you can ask her for 
council and help never again. Don’t forget to thank 


when the 
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her, mother will not always stay wiih you. Don’t 
forget to thank her. 


‘Helping Nina. 





An amusing incident came under my observation a 
few evenings ago, which may interest some of the read- 
ers of the FanM JOURNAL: it is not only diverting but 
has a bearing on the question so often raised, “do ani- 
mals reason ?” 

We have a cow, heifer and calf named respectively 
Ida, Rika and Nina. Ida and Rika are kept in a pas- 
ture back of the barn, while Nina is fastened by twenty 
feet of-rope to an iron bar which is moved from place 
to place, according to feed in yard or paddock. At 
night, when the cow and heifer come down, Ida goes 
into the barn to be milked and eat her green oats, while 
Rika, after being carded, feeds about the paddock ; then 
I lead Ninain, and removing her collar, let her run 
loose for awhile. 

On the evening in question I had put on Nina’s col- 
lar and led her as far as the cow-yard bars on her way 
to bed. I stepped over and pulled vigorously at the 
rope but Nina was unwilling to follow. At such times 
when father is near he isin the habit of pushing Nina, 
which is a great help; but this time he was not in 
sight. I was almostin despair, when Rika, who stood 
near watching the operation, came to my assistance ; 
walking soberly around so as to be directly behind 
Nina she applied her horns with sufficient force to in- 
duce the calf to goover at once; when a few steps inside 
the yard, however, she again came to a full stop, where- 
upon Rika went inside and repeated her performance. 
At this stage of the proceedings, I called to mother, 
who was in the house, to look out and see the sport; 
she accordingly came to a window, but Rika evidently 
thinking she had done as much as could reasonably be 
expected of her walked away, leaving me to my fate. 
To my mind this showed a comprehension of the object 
to be attained and an adaptation of means to ends. 

West Salamanca, N?Y., July 10th. NELLIE. 


The Secret of Failure. 





I once heard a young man say while speaking in 
regard to his parents’ treatment of him while he was 
growing up, “There never was a dab of love in it.” 
Ah, there was the secret of their failure. Severity 
without love is like cold justice without mercy. When 
those parents find their hair whitening and their foot- 
steps tottering toward the tomb, they will sadly miss 
the true love of their children, which they did not 
cultivate and lay up as rich treasure to draw from in 
their declining days. 

Be 

The consumption of oatmeal is largely on the 
increase in this country and well it is so. Every 
farmer’s family should eat oatmeal, especially where 
there are children. There is great economy in the 
dish, and this is an item that ought to be considered. 
There is nothing more toothsome nor wholesome than 
oatmeal mush, with sugar and cream. A pound anda 
quarter of oatmeal will supply as much nitrogen and 
almost as much fat to the body as one pound of uncook- 
ed meat of ordinary quality. A man gets three times 
as much nourishment, at the same cost, in oatmeal as 
he does in meats. It is much more healthful at this 
season than mush made of Indian meal, as it is less 
heat producing and yet more nourishing to brain, 
muscles and bones. 


Young people when they write compositions, or 
pieces for the newspapers, or to be read in public, 
should banish all thought of ornament and elegance 
and express themselves in plain, explicit language. 
Do not beat around the bush, but go straight to the 
point. The fewest, commonest words that exactly ex- 
press the meaning are the ones to use. In time orna- 
ment will come, unsought. The things to avoid are 
obscurity, diffuseness, large words, and a florid style. 
Let them have something to say when they begin and 
quit when they finish saying it. 

Our lady readers visiting the city and shopping 
down town can get a very good meal for 15 cents at 123 
N. Eighth street. For dinner, roast beef, veal or mutton 
is given, with bread and butter, two vegetables and a 
cup of coffee, or tea, all for 15 cents. How the man can 
afford to prepare a good meal for such a small sum we 
are unable to say, but as he stands in the attitude of a 
public benefactor we give him this notice free and hope 
he will be abundantly patronized. 


“Will H. please inform us if that model husband 





still lives? We would advise her to take very good 
care of him, for they are like angel’s visits, ‘few and 
far between.’” 

Jersey City, N. J. LILY. 

We send one dozen anti-rust pens by mail for 20 
cents. We also furnish—though not by mail—a small 
bottle of superior ink for 10 cents. 

We still have a few copies of “A Mother’s Advice 
to Girls” on hand and will send them by mail at 25 
cents each, as heretofore. 

No soap that injures the hands Pu ever be used 
for clothibg ; it is sure to do harm in the end. 


A good time to be pleasant and helpful is when 
other people are cross and vexations. 


What a balance-wheel is to a machine a wife is toa 
man; she keeps him steady. 





How To Do Things. 


Lemons, covered with sugar, will keep. 


The most expensive way to soften hard water is 
to add a little borax, but it is the most satisfactory 
method. It is a great aid in washing. 


We see it stated in some paper that if a shirt 
bosom has been scorched by the iron, placing it where 
bright sun will fall directly on it the scorch will be 
taken entirely out. 


Some people like cold tea in hot weather. To 
make it properly the tea should be drawn the usual 
length of time, 5 minutes for green tea and 8 for Oolong; 
let it become cold and then use. 


There are some experts who can catch the clothes 
for ironing just before the drying-pvint, and so save 
themselves, with towels, handkerchiefs and so on, the 
after sprinkling down. This gets some ironing out of 
the way on wash-day, and that is a lift. 


We have this from Menomonie, Wis.:—Another 
way of cooking squasiies, Ouse suc 1uv0 LICK pleces, 
and cover the bottom of a baking tin with these and 
whole ripe tomatoes. Spread a thin layer of butter 
over all with salt and pepper. Adda very little water 
to keep from burning at first. Bake about an hour, 
Take out before the tomatoes goto pieces. This makes 
an attractive and palatable dish.—S. C. J. 


Some of the housekeepers who read, and remem- 
ber “ How to do Things” may find this Corn Pudding 
an excellent dish for supper :—To twelve ears of grated 
corn add a tablespoonful of melted butter, a cup of 
cream, a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, and if you 
prefer it, a tablespoonful of sugar. Stir well and bake 
in a tin pan; first brown the top and then, covering it 
with greased paper, bake for an hour. It isa good way 
to treat corn that is a little old —F. C. T. Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Slice egg plant about one quarter of an inch thick, 
sprinkle with salt = let stand an hour, pour off the 
water; have ready a batter made of flour and milk, 
(sour milk is very good,) with a little cream, season 
with salt and pepper, dip each piece in and fry in plenty 
of hot fat; do not have the batter too thick; nothing is 
gained by putting too little fat in the pan at first. I 
use the word fat because, some prefer one kind, some 
another; I uselard. If for breakfast it may be prepared 
and let stand to drain over night. Some dip in egg, 
then in cracker dust instead of batter, as above. “Aunt 
Libbie” uses stale bread, dried in the oven and grated. 
Squash may be prepared in the same manner. 


Will you please give information through the 
FARM JOURNAL some way by which we may obtain a 
laundry polish on linen. 

Marcellus Falls, N. Y. Mrs. A. M.S. 


Various recipes have been given for imparting a fine 
gloss to linen. Gum arabic, white wax, spermaceti, 
etc., have all been highly recommended and are, no 
doubt, useful to a certain extent, but the great secret 
seems to lie in the quality of the iron used and the skill 
of the laundress. Ifthe iron is hard, close grained and 
finely polished, the work will be much easier. Laun- 
dresses always have a favorite smoothing iron with 
which they do most of their work, and many of them 
have the front edge of the iron rounded so that great 
pressure can be brought to bear on a very small spot 





instead of being spread over a space the size of the 
whole face of theiron. Ifsmoothing irons have become 
rough and rusty they must be polished. If this is 
necessary rub them on a board, or a piece of leather. 


Here is a method for cooking eggs to make sand- 
wiches, far nicer than the usual way of carrying cold 
boiled eggs to a pic-nic or an excursion. Put butter 
into a narrow and rather deep cake tin, let it soften 
but not melt too much, break in a dozen or more fresh 
eggs salting and peppering as one likes, when they are 
all in, (take care in breaking that the yolks do not 
break,) salt and pepper the top and put a tablespoonful 
of butter cut in small pieces over it. Put ina hot oven 
for about twenty minutes. Set away to cool, turn out 
when cold, and cut in slices, putting them between 
thin slices of buttered bread. They are very nice. 
Eggs cooked in this way, hot, for a breakfast dish are a 
nice change from boiled eggs and omelets. 

Country Cousin’s notes:—A very nice custard 
pudding: to one quart of milk add two tablepoonsful 
of corn starch, yolks of two eggs beaten, three spoonfuls 
of sugar, flavor to taste, boil and stir a few minutes, 
pour into a dish, beat the whites and sweeten, and drop 
in spoonful over the pudding, put in the oven and 
slightly brown. 

Sand soap is a first class article for cleaning stained 
crockery. 

In making oil window shades the difficulty of cutting 
straight, is overcome by placing another shade up to 
cut by, or by holding the material up in the window and 
marking where you wish tocut. Otherwise they are 
often much trouble. 

Turkey raisers should know that little ones seemingly 
dead from being drenched in a cold rain can frequently 
be brought to life by wrapping in a quantity of warm 
ashes. See that it gets under the wings and among the 
feathers well, and keep them warm. 

A Bucks county farmer wants to know why his onion 
tops lie over when the onions are about half grown. 





Health Hints. 


Ear-wax is not dirt and mothers ought to ha, very 
wax with sharp pointed instruments. The wax is 
intended to protect the ear and should not be disturbed 
except that part which has already partly worked its 
way out. Another thing about ears is that they should 
not be pulled or boxed. Both pulling and boxing may 
inflame the tissue that holds the auricle in place and 
induce hardness of hearing and even perfect deafness. 
The drum head or elastic membrane just within the 
ear has been seriously injured and severe illness in- 
duced, especially by severe boxing. 


Suppose the child has worms; there is no great harm 
in that. Instead of giving powerful medicines to expel 
the worms, give it the right kind of food and improve 
its health, and there will be no trouble in that way. 
The worms come for a good purpose, because they are 
needed. The child’s digestive powers being impaired 
the worms appear as a consequence and probably relieve 
the system of what would otherwise be a dangerous 
condition. Cleanse the bowels by injections of water, 
give proper food, in moderation, enjoin healthy habits 
in all respects, and the worms will depart to come 
again when wanted. 


Mothers should insist upon their children eating 
light suppers. If achild is allowed to eat what it wants 
at supper, it will in less than a week have very little 
appetite for breakfast ; the next step is to feel hungry 
two or three hours later; this again interferes with 
the appetite for dinner, and in a short time all system 
and regularity in eating is destroyed, inducing weak- 
ened constitution and ill-health, sooner or later. 


Four pounds of mutton tallow, four pounds of sal- 
soda, two pounds of fine salt, two ounces of crystallized 
carbolic acid, and two ounces of beef’s gall. Stir well 
while boiling, and boil gently half an hour. Wet tea- 
cups in cold water and dip the hot soap into them, and 
set away tillcold. For sores, chapped hands, or hurts 
and bruises, this soap is excellent. 


Thousands of children die every year from the use 
of cordials, carminatives, soothing syrups or sleeping 
drops. Candy and cakes are the fruitful causes of 
infant diarrhea and other troubles. A child should be 
put to sleep at regular hours and be early taught to go 
to sleep without being nursed in the arms. 
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A cabbage leaf in the hat, a wet handkerchief, or 
frequent wetting of the head will be found a protection 
from the effects of the sun by out-door workers, at this 
season. As we have before said cooling off the wrists 
frequently with pump or spring water will be found 
great relief upon a hot day. 


While reading do not face the light, but let it fall 
upon the page from behind, over the shoulder. 


Many a woman thinks she needs medicine, when 
all she needs is an afternoon nap. 


Floral Notes. 


“Flowers are the lovliest things which earth on her 
broad bosom loves to cherish.” 


Peter Henderson’s “ Practical Floriculture” should 
be possessed by every lady who loves flowers. We will 
supply it by mail for $1.50. 





Of hybrid perpetual roses the following five score 
the most points of excellence; Alfred Colomb, crimson 
Mme. Victor Verdier, crimson, John Hopper, carmine 
rose, Gen. Jacqueminot, velvety crimson, and Abel 
Grand, glossy rose. 


™ In propagating roses, layering is the simplest, surest 
and best way. August is the month for doing it suc- 
cessfully. Take vigorous and healthy shoots, bend 
them down in finely pulverized rich soil cutting with 
a smooth gash the underside of the shoot about half 
way off—cutting from the tip end—pin it firmly into 
the ground with stick, with a notch cut into it at the 
point where the cutting is made. Cover with two or 
three inches of dirt, leaving out the tip end of the shoot 
and keep moist with a flat stone or piece of board or 
mulch. It will be well rooted in time to take up this fall. 


In June we began an item on the calla lily promising 
to finish itin August. It isnowtimeif you want early 
winter bloom, to lift the pot from its shady place in the 
garden, wash the roots carefully but thoroughly, not 
breaking any of the little rootlets by careless or rough 
handling. Break off all little bulbs starting around the 
mother bulb, as they take the strength from her. If 


4 -? --~ sina ar ten-j 
it one-third full of cow manure, sprinkle inch P fll 


one inch deep over the manure, then plant your calla 
root, filling in with the richest earth you can obtain; 
water thoroughly: after standing in a shady corner for 
a few days until the rootlets are settled in their new 
home, place them where they will have full sunshine, 
in a warm room, give daily all the water they will 
drink, and sprinkle the leaves once a week with pure 


water. If the above directions are followed you will 
have not only plenty of lilies but large ones. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 











en (STRAWBERRY sat 
BROWN PLANTS. now ready. 


Also Autumn Price-list of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Etc. 
Send for one. ‘ H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SCOTCH COLLEY PUPS isi! 


August 25th. Orders received and booked. 
A. N. HARVEY, Harveysville, Luzerne Co., Pa 


ee : a ——— 
Stands unequaled for ease of team, the Horse-Power 
runs, as shown by the records. with more than one- 
third less friction than any other. The only machine 
awardeda 






on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 
which says: ** For special features in the Power te 
secure light running and minimum friction. For the 
ingenious form of the Straw Shakers, which insure 
the proper agitation to separate the grain from the 
Straw.” Foreotalogue,and full report of trial. address 

MIN ARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co, N.Y 


<i>. 





Farmers Report oD Cover Haller 


Report of a Joint Committee appointed by the Agricultural 
Societies of St. Joseph Co., Mich., and La Grange Co., 
Ind., to test the relative merits of the Victor Clover 
Huller, of Hagerstown, Md., and of the Birdsell Moni- 
tor, Jr., Clover Huller, of South Bend, Ind, 

WHEREAS, at the St. Joseph County, Michigan, Fair, heid 
at Centerville, on the 2ist of May, 1880,an agreement was 
entered into “4 the representatives ot the different machines 
to have a trial of their merits at the La Grange Co. Fair, 
on Ear map May 27th, a Joint Committee was formed, 
consisting of five from each of the two counties, ani held 
such trial this day. 

The Committee, in pursuance of the agreement, secured 
two two-horse loads of clover, which had been stacked two 
winters, and brought them on the grounds, and determined 
that each machine should thresh one load and then each 
RE-THRESH the straw which had been run through the 
other machine, according to agreement. 

At the conclusion of the trial the Committee repaired to 
Agricultural Hall, and after due deliberation, unanimously 
decided in favor of the Victor, for rapidity and 
excellence of work in all respects. 

The Birdsell, from 1339 pounds of straw threshed 37 
5 ervag of seed mixed with a large quantity of chaff; the 

ictor, from 1210 pounds of straw threshed 484 pounds of 
seed, mixed with a less quantity of chaff. The time occu- 
pied in threshing by the Victor was eight minutes less than 
that occupied by the Birdsell. From the straw of the Vic- 
tor the Birdsell machine re-threshed two pounds of seed ; 
from the straw of the Birdsell the Victor re-threshed eight 
pounds of . The time occupied by the Victor in this 
re-threshing was seven minutes less than that occupied by 
the Birdsell. 

These machines were both run by a Russell engine, from 
Massilon, Ohio, in charge of John F. Fallon, using essenti- 
ally the same amount of power. 

Signed by the Committee, 

E, SIXBY, Chairman, La Grange, Ind. 

J. H. GARDINER, Sec’y, Centreville, Mich, 
JAMES RICHARDS, Centerville, Mich. 
MORDEN SABIN, Centerville, Mich. 
SAMUEL FRANKISH. Centerville, Mich. 
CHARLES FRANKISH, Centerville, Mich. 
L. M. WOODWORTH, La Grange, Ind. 
JAMES CLUGSTON, La Grange, Ind. 
ARAD LAMPMAN, La Grange, Ind. 

J. E. HOUK, La Grange, Ind. 

La Grange, La Grange Co., Ind., fay 27th, 1880. 
Circulars of the Victor sent postage prepaid on application. 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMP. MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY Plants. 


The best varieties for family or market use, either in 
pots or common layer plants, now ready for planting. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue gnd_Frice-list of over 30 

eo ~~ ee atne ° ‘i 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SMALL. FRUIT 
PLANTS, VINES, Etc. Send direct to the nursery. 
We employ no traveling agents to sell our stock. We pre- 
fer to deal direct with our customers. Address 
6 CHARLES BLACK & BROTHER. 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


Purple Top Flat, White Flat, 
ew ro White Norfolk, Large White 
Globe, Cow Horn, 


TURNIP a 





Eee. Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow 
Globe, Orange Jelly, Imp. Ruta 
a, Carter’s Imperial Swede, 
and all other good varieties for 
stock feeding and table use. 
Cc. B. ROGERS, 

No. 133 Market Street, 

_ Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARMERS, MECHANICS, 
MERCHANTS, GENTLE- 
MEN. Everyone who owns a 
Wagon wants a Eareka 
Folding Canopy Top. 
Folds up like an umbrella 
<M Weighs less than 12 lbs. Can 
i be ta off or put onin one 
VAS minut" ffords superior pro- 
<— S tection’ from sun and rain. 
gauss’ Made in different sizes to fit 
agi business wagons, pleasure wa- 
; gons and buggies. Send for 
illustrated circular and price-list. Agents wanted every- 
where, D. G. BEERS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
State where you saw this. | SanDy Hook, Conn. 


0.000 Acres 
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| saci iene > 
My M Hightstown, New Jersey.— 
Pe ep ctifnte Both sexes. Fits students for col- 
s lege or business. Music, ae 


ing, Drawing, etc. Expenses low. Begins Sept. 
school every way worthy and a a ay so. Send 
for catalogue to REV. E. J. AVERY, A. M., Principal. 


HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality ; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and ‘where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 

always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The good farmer keeps his tools sharp. 


E. L. writes for the name of some good work on the 
management of hogs. In reply we name “ Harris on 
the Pig,” as a useful work, costing $1.50 by mail. 
We will supply it at that price. 


C. R. B., of Mt. Airy, Washington Co., Pa., asks for 
the names of some of the best nurserymen and small 
fruit growers, as he intends to set out five acres of 
small fruits. We cannot do better than to refer our 
correspondent to our advertising columns. 


A subscriber who recently purchased a copy of Mr. 
Rutter’s new work on Peach Culture, informs us that 
he is unable to ascertain from the book the definite 
amount of lime, ashes, potash, &c., that should be ap- 
plied to each tree as a destroyer of the fungi that causes 
the “Yellows.” Will Mr. Rutter please enlighten our 
friend on this point? 


“Noticing in the July number Dr. Heath’s descrip- 
tion of the fox-terrier dog, I write to you for informa- 
tion as to where and on what terms I could get one, 
Would like much to have one if it could be had at rea- 
sonable price.”—R. W. D., Lewes, Del. 

Can any of our readers tell where such a dog can be 
bought ?—EpiTor. 


“ Please tell me through the FarM JOURNAL the best 
way to start an osage orange hedge. Why not sow the 
seed where the hedge is to stand and weed out extra 
plants or transplant to fill the vacancies ?” 

Easton, Md. Cc. F. E. 

Start them in rows and transplant where they are to 
stand. Trees are the better of transplanting as the 
feeding roots are thus multiplied.—Ep1Tor. 


What do you think about Minard Harder’s and Heeb- 
ner’s railway horse powers and threshers? They ad- 
vertise that a three-horse power thresher and cleaner 
can do more work and better than aten-horse common 
power! A. P. O., Lingo, Mo. 

We think well of the machines inquired after. Both 
firms are well and favorably known in many parts of 
the country. We find all manufacturers exaggerate 
somewhat when describing their wares and in buying 
the shrewd man always “allows a little” on that ac- 
count. We all blow a little !|—Epiror. 


Jacob Biggle’s paper on the Farmer’s Club seems to 
have riled two or three persons severely, but we d> not 
know why it should have done so. Mr. Biggle’s obser- 
vations were general and not intended t6 give offence 
to any, not even to the “gaseous ones who do most of 
the talking.” Hie knows, as well as anybody, that 
Farmer’s Clubs coula not be kept up at all except for 
the few who are ever ready for talk and for work, and 
that a little fun at their expense, once in a while, can 
do no great harm, for it is not likely to discourage 
them. The fact is nothing CAN discourage them. 


“My remedy for all vile weeds or bushes is to cut 
them ‘often after getting into full leaf, as close to the 
ground as possible, Canada thistle especially, below 
ground. It has been a sure cure with me.”—A. H. 
Ruopes, Erie Co., Pa. John E. Bowman, of Bonbrook, 
Va. writes: “Skin willows, sassafras, cut briars and 
shrubs, and everything you want to get rid of on dark 
nights, in oldmoon. In August is best time, especially 
when sign is down in heart, as it is this year.” We 
are skeptical, John, and do not suppose the moon or 
the heart have much to do with it. We believe in cut- 
ting in August, and cutting often. 


“What is the cause of young apple trees casting their 
fruit? I have a Smokehouse tree which is covered 
with blossoms and fruit every year, and when the fruit 
is as big as hulled walnuts it falls off. I have sown salt 
under the trees without it doing any good.” W. M. R. 

Probably the codling moth deposits its eggs on your 
fruit and the resulting worms be found in the apples 
that fall to the ground. Works on fruit culture will 
explain how the moth may be destroyed. Letting hogs 
run in the orchard to pick up all wormy fruit that falls 
will keep the worms in bounds. But it should be re- 
membered that very young trees should not be allowed 
to bear and ripen very much fruit and that the codling 
worm often does good in thinning out fruit when the 
owner of the tree would be too shortsighted to do it. 
In regard to the Smokehouse apple, it seems to have 
gone into decadence; the fruit falls prematurely and 
in many places this variety has lost its usefulness. 


Hardy vines add beauty and value to the homestead. 
They are easily grown. Among these are the evergreen 
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and yellow coral honeysuckles. Halleana is a new va- 
riety with fragrant white and buff flowers, blooming 
monthly. This is very choice. Japan golden is also 
beautiful and desirable. Trumpet flower has luxuriant 
foliage with large trumpet-shaped flowers in August, 
excellent for covering trees, stumps, &c. The Wistaria, 
trained up the trunk of a larch, pine or other tree and 
allowed to drop down among the branches in festoons, 
is very picturesque. For covering walls the commo 
Virginia Creeper is superb. Veitchii, another variel} 
of ampellopsis, is finer even than the common Virginia 
Creeper, and Landrethii—originated by the late David 
Landreth—is even better. Several varieties of Clema- 
tis, notably Jackmanii, are charmingly adapted to lawn 
adornment. By adding afew climbing roses the list 
will be complete enough for most places. 


“Buy your goods at the homestores. Allow a margin 
to the merchant over city prices to pay freight and car- 
tage. If you bought goods in the city it would cost you 
both time and money to get them home. The profit on 
your trade will enable the merchant to keep a larger 
stock and variety, and will help to build up his busi- 
ness. This will help other branches of business, make 
your town a more desirable place of residence, and in- 
directly benefit all the country around. The profit on 
your city trade goes toward enriching the city and 
benefits you very little, if at all, for the excessive 
crowding of the populations into great cities is a cry- 
ingevil. Exchange your produce with your merchants 
and mechanics, If they need food and you need their 
wares or their work why not make a fair exchange 
which “is no robbery.” It is fair in selling them 
directly from the field to deduct the actual money cost 
of transportation to market. After this deduction 
there still remains a saving of time and extra labor 
which may be put on the profit side. By all means pa- 
tronize home enterprise.” 


Mullica Hill, N. J. B. R. BLack. 


“T have been reading Biggle’s papers with interest 
and profit. He must not be discouraged, though his 
neighbors poke fun at him, but must profit by all mis- 
takes. Deep plowing is only advisable on a heavy clay 
soil that is strong throughout for eight or ten inches. 
Tell him to sow Cow Peas, especially the clay variety, 
for green manuring. Its value for this nurnces :. * 
yond all cavil or dispute; on his land 1!4 bushels per 
acre, after danger of trost is over. With us it does more 
solid lasting service on our thin soils as a renovator to 
land than any other crop turned under, and plaster is 
its special fertilizer and promoter. Biggle will soon 
find the right place or meaning between book farming 
and the practical experience of men in general. I be- 
lieve in scientific farming, but one must needs adopt 
the maxim, “One good well established fact is worth 
one thousand theories.” Most of the book farming 
writers never have done a day’s work on a farm or 
have any other experience than that obtained from a 
garden plot. Observe the methods of successful men 
and compare notes andybe hopeful. Go on, Mr. Biggle, 
I am on your side.”—I. ApoLruus, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cow Pea for plowing down as a fertilizer is not 
much used in the North, while, it appears, takes the 
lead of all plants for that purpose in the South. Possi- 
bly our Northern farmers could use it with profit. If 
any of our readerg@ave had experience with it, please 
report to the FaRM JOURNAL. 
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ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefiis them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
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TEED'S CENTENNIAL 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


Is a first-class wheel in every respect. It will give a 
greater power than any wheel of same diameter and wa‘er 
used than any wheel in market. Prices low. Send for 
circular. Address 4. MAYNE, 

Gilbertsville, Otsego county, New York. 


Double Hulier 
VICTOR / Ciover Machine 


Is the only Huller that has ever 
~ hulled 100 bushels of seed in one 
day from damp and wet straw. Send 
° for Descriptive Circular, which cou- 
» tains many letters confirming this. 
Hagerstown Agricultural Imple- 
ment Mfg.Co.,Hagerstown, Md. 


State where you saw Advertisement, 












LARGE 


WHEAT CROPS 


and heavy clover may be depended upon by using 


WALTON, WHANN & CO.’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


This fertilizer has now been in use four years. Its low 
price and wonderful results have rendered it immensely 
popular. I: has superseded all other fertilizers 
as a wheat manure in sections where it has heen intro- 
duced. It is furnished at the low price of $26 per 
ton, and is undoubtedly the best wheat manure 
that has ever been sold. Experience has proved it will 
double the wheat crop and raise larger crops of clover than 
any fertilizer heretofore used. The immense yield of 
clover will pay for the fertilizer twice over; so that its 
benefit to the wheat crop costs nothing. It is an excellent 
dressing for grass lands. 

We earnestly recommend its use by farmers desirous of 
raising large wheat crops and enriching their lands. 


WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 


Manuf’rs, Wilmington, Delaware. 


16 BOWLEY’S WHARF, Baltimore. Md. 
28 SOUTH WHARVES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fit all drill boots, run level, cut flat 
bottom furrows, cover with mellow soil, 
and instead of crowding the seed into 
harrow rows but one inch in width, 
scatter it 344, 4, and 5 inches; the plants 
thus standing wider apart, have more 
| ROOM TO STOOL, derive more 


nourishment from the soil, be- 







= come more vigorous, and pro- 
Am we better developed 
wy 4 average heads. 
Send for Illustrated 
Circular with Testimonials to 


With PATENT LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines; 
also Feed Cutters, Millis, &c. 
Send for Illustrat’d Circular to 
HEEBNER & SONS, 
i Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
In writing to us say in what 
paper vou saw this adver. 


UNJQN RATI WAV Unancr nowrnn 
RESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 

These Powers are 
Guaranteed to pro- 
duce more power with 
Less Flevation tban 
any other Railway Pow- 
er. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
2101 Germantown Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Also manufacturers of 

PREMIUM FARM 
GRIST MILL. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 





BUY 


THE BLATCHLEY 
PUMP 


for cisterns or wells of any depth.— 
Plain, Iron, Porcelain, or Copper lined. 
Brand, XC, G, XIX, GG, G No. 1, 
— ~ B, BB, B No. 1. For sale by the 
Hardware trade, Country Stores, Pump makers, etc. 
See that the Pump you buy is stenciled 
Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
308 Market Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST FARM WAGON ON WHEELS. 


"oO? "u0W 
ssxIPPV 


*‘UMO}JOAIUP 
“IVAN GQuUvVaaga 





*wuUueg 


> Tv 
14-STOP ORGANS 
stooi, book and music. boxed and shipped, only $85.00. 
New Pianos, $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see his Mid-summer offer, illustrated, free. 
Address DANIEL F. BEALTY, Washington, N.J. 
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MIDDLINGS. 


Way is a pic-nic like the Great Desert? Be- 
cause of the sandwiches, (sand-which-is.) 


THE report that the baby elephant was born 
with a valise instead of a trunk is incorrect. 


Now it is that men consult thermometers, to 
see if they are really as warm as they think they 
are. 


A devoted mother in Detroit is so kind that 
she gives her little boy chloroform before she 
spanks him. 

WHY are mosquitoes like many city boarders? 
Because they require a great deal of attention 
for the size of their bills. 


Ir you would be miserable, look within. 
If you would be distracted, look around. 
If you would be happy, look up.. 


THE burglar alarm is a great invention. It 
always warns the burglar in season for him to 
get out of the way before anybody can shoot. 


“Ts business good ?” inquired a friend of an un- 
dertaker. “Business good ?” he reiterated. “You 
bet, two in walnut, two in rosewood, and three 
on ice, at this blessed moment.” 


THE man who is curious enough to see how 
the world could get along without him can find 
out by sticking a needle into a millpond and 
then withdrawing it and looking at the hole. 


PROPRIETY—Light-minded young thing, in a 
bathing suit: Sarely, Aunt Margaret, you’re 
not going to wear your spectacles in the water? 
Aunt M.: IndeedI am. Nothing shall induce 
me to take off another thing. 


THE young lady came into the street car and 
sat down sideways. She did not plump down 
because of her tight pull-back. Old Lady was a 
sympathizing observer of the scene, remarking, 
“Poor thing, I have had them there myself.” 


CLOCKS are responsible for a great deal of mat- 
rimonial infelicity. What this country needs 
ae a ame 219 en wari, fter 
0 p.m., and then catch up with ‘the Poy, , after 
an hour or so after the alleged head of the family 
comes home from the lodge. 


SMALL but reckless boy from town is visiting 
out in the country, and has climbed on the back 
ot an unbroken colt. ‘‘ What ails him, Ben?” 
he calls from his unstable seat on the back of the 
animal, which is walking around on its hands; 
‘what makes him stoop up so.” 


THERE was au elephant that had been trained 
to play the piano with its trunk, in a show. 
One day a new piano was bought for it, but no 
sooner had the elephant touched the keys than 
it burst into a flood of tears. ‘ What ails you, 
Kiouni?” asked the keeper. The poor beast 
could only point to the ivory keys. Alas! they 
were made of the tusks of his mother. 
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Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
ners of highest distinction at every 
AND World’s Fair for 13 years. 
ee Prices $51, $57, 366, $34, $108, to $500 
and upward. Also for easy payments, 
$5 a month, or 36,38 a quarter and 
upward. Catalogues free MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 154 
ORGANS. 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
All styles, Gold, Silver and ATC H ES, 
Chains, etc., sent C. O. D. to be « ined. 
Write for Catalogue to STANDARI > 


Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 46 East 14th 
Street, (Union Square), NEW YORK; 
rite ata é AMER- 
ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
aap ‘ “ —— *ittsburgh 
== << ~ — Pa. ' 












‘ Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. 0. d, for examination. 





— The Bargain-room 


at the north-east corner of OAK 
HALL, where all the marked-down 
things are, sees some curious sights. 
A man buys there for $10.00 a coat 
made to order for $20.00—a misfit ; 
and for his boy he gets a suit at 
$6 that he would willingly have paid 


$10 for. In that room are odd 


coats, odd vests, odd trousers, suits, 
dusters—everything marked down. 
It isn’t safe to mention any one 


thing there; we can’t sell the same 


coat te five thousand of you. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


OAK HALL, 6th and Market, Philadelphia. 


Bas SHORTEST LINE TO THE SEASHORE. G& 
PHILADELPHIA AND ATLANTIC Cricy 
RAILWAY. (Operated under the Trustees.) 
FROM PIER 8 ABOVE WALNUT STREET. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Popular Excursion Trainat - - - _- 630,AM. 
Accommodation at - . - - 8A.M.andi P. M. 
EXPRESS at 8 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
ON SUNDAYS: Express, 8 and 9,10 a. m.; Accom.. 8 a, m. 
On Sundays the steamer Mejor will leave foot of William 
St.. Richmond, at 7.15 A. M.; foot of Otis St., Kensington, 
7.25 A. M., and foot of Laurel St.,7.35 A. M.; returning take 
=onD M from Atlantic City, arriving as above at 8 P. M. 
LBArn amt ANTICO CITY 
EXPRESS at - - ~ - 7 A. M. and 456 P.M, 
Accommodation at - - - 6.45 A. M. and 4.05 P. M. 
Popular Excursion at . . - . - 5.354. M. 
ON SUNDAYS: 
Express at 5.30 and 6.30 P. M. | Accommodation, 4.30 P. M. 
FARE from Phila. to Atlantic City, $1.00. Round Trip, 
good for 10 days, $1.50, Round Trip good for 3 days, $1.00. 
Round Trip by Popular Excursion Train, good for day and 
train only. 450 cts. Ticket Offices, Pier 8, above Walnut &t.; 
Nos. 434, 836, 838, 1548 Chestnut St., and 4 West Cheiten Ave. 
Geimantown. McNamee’s Express will collect and deliver 
baggage. Office, 924 Saneom Street. 
ELLIS CLARK, Supt, 


MONROE COTTAGE, 


ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


(Above New Jersey Avenue,) 
ATLANTIC CITY, - - NEW JERSEY. 


Terms Moderate. 


HANNAH B. SIDES. 
Or JACOB H. SIDES, No. 400 N. 43rd St.. Phila. Pe, 


Penn Mutual Life Insarance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,759,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE GREAT 
gLOOD PURIFIER 
Ww 


Now Open. 


3 






ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 


2. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck,) 





on £21.) FOLOEO 








Bolster, $2.50. 






WEIGHT {2 LBS. 
B= MEAS \\2 CUB. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a bammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fast- 
ening. It is just the thing for hotels, oflices. cottages, camp- 
meetings. sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
‘coolest place in the house.” Splendid for invalids or 
children, Sent on receipt of price, or C.O0. D. For 50 eta. 
extra, with order, I will prepay expressage to any rail- 
road station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cemts in Minnesota, Missouri 
and Iowa, 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 
207 Canal St., New York ; 165 N. Second St., Philadelphia ; 
Pa.; 94 Market Street, Chicago. Send for Circular. 


Painted Red, Brown 
Canvas and Fancy 


PE interest guaranteed on Kansas first 
mortgages on improved farm and 
CENT city properties. Interest payable 
semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. 
Farms and City Properties for sale and ful: in- 
formation regarding Western investments and 
property cheerfully furnished. 
Cc. P. BOLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
Or to PUSEY P. BYE, 26 North 7th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Ref rences.—C. W. Jewell Prest., 1st National Bank, 
Topeka Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also Edi- 
tor Farm Journ«|}. 


C. W. DYER, 
eVos. 327 and 329 North Water Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of all 
kinds of country produce. Prompt returns. 


THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER: 


LEWIS’ 


98 PER CENT. PURE. 


(Patented.) 
FINELY POWDERED. 
HIGHLY PERFUMED. 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 12 pounds of the best Perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 

The best waterssoftener inade. 

The best disinfectant. 

The following are some of the advantages 
obtained by using Lewis’ 98 Per Cent. Powdered 

4ye: 










First. Itis packedinan iron can with 
a slip or removable lid, easily taken off 
and leaving the contents exposed, there- 
by saving the trouble, annoyance, and 
danger (from flying particles), as 
with other Lyes, which, being 
solid in the cans, must be 
broken with a hammer to get 
the Lye out. 

Second. It being a fine 
yowder, you can remove the 
id and pour out all the con- 
tents, being always ready for 


use. 

Third. A teaspoonful or more can be 
used, as in water-softening, scrubbing, 
etc.,and the lid returned to the can, and 
thereby save the balance of contents. 
With other Lyes all must be dissolved 
at once and used in a short time, or the 
strength is gone, 

Fourth. Absolute purity. Free 

: from all adulterations 

Fifth. The best Soap can be made in from ten 
to twenty minutes with this Lye. 

Sixth. No failure is possible in making Soap 
with this Lye when the simple directions given 
are followed. . 

Seventh. One can of this Powdered Lye is 
equal to twenty pounds of Sal Soda or Washing 
Soda. 

Eighth. One can of this Lye will saponify one 
peas more of grease than any other Concentrated 

ye, Ball Potash, or Saponitier 

Ninth. This Lye is 28 per cent. stronger than 
any other Lye or Potash. 

Tenth. One to two teaspoonfuls will soften a 
tub of the hardest water. 

Eleventh. One teaspoonful will thoroughly 
cleanse Sinks, Drains, or Closets. 

Invaluable for killing Roaches, Mice, Rats, etc. 

The best article for washing Trees. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


G.T. Lewis & Menzies Co. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE W#8H THINE OF IT.) 








—Article on farm gates next month. 

—The Farm JOURNAL does not poke its knife and 
fork into political pot-pie. 

—For turnip and ruta baga seed why not send to 
C. B. Roger’s old and reliable seed house? 

—Clover seed raisers and threshermen, don’t neglect 
to read Farmers Report on Clover Hullers, which will 
be found in another column of this paper. 

—Quiet families who want home comforts at the sea- 
shore, at reasonable rates, can obtain them at Monroe 
Cottage, Atlantic City, N. J. See advertisement. 

—Every rural housewife should write to the “Grand 
Depot” for a catalogue of such kind of goods as she 
may need. It costs only one postal card and may save 
a good deal of money. 

—A most safe, accommodating and pleasant line to 
Atlantic City is the Narrow Guage railroad, starting at 
Pier 8, near Walnut street. This line is superintended 
by our old friend Ellis Clark, ofthe North Penn., which, 
of itself, is a guarantee ag management. 

—Ezra Stokes, of Berlin, N. J., writes: “One of my 
neighbors gathered 3414 san of the Kirkwood straw- 
berry from about one-third of an acre and sold the 
same for $614.51 the present season. They are very 
large and quite late.” This beats anything we have 
read about. 

—Next month our paper will contain a notice of 
Dick’s fodder cutter. We believe Mr. Smedley, of 
Chester county, will make an exhibit at the State Fair 
of this excellent machine. Any one contemplating 
the purchase of a cutter this fall ought first to see 
Dick’s. We do not believe there is a better one made. 

—Wanamaker & Brown, Oak Hall, have what they 
call a “bargain room,” where customer-made mis-fit 
garments are disposed of at astonishing prices. It isa 
good place to visit for those who want real bargains in 
wearing apparel. 

The Seventh Annual Tri-State Pic-nic of the Patrons 
of Husbandry will be held at Williams’ Grove, Pa., on 
the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th of this month. An exbi-* 
bition will be held in connection with the pic-nic and 
many distinguished persons will be present. Prof.S 
B. Heiges, of York, will deliver a course of lectures on 
agriculture, and there is bound to be a rousing good 
time. For full particulars address R. H. Thomas, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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Cherries ont Small Fruits, 

WILD PLUMS. of large size, excellent quality, 
more hardy and productive than 

any of the cultivated een Send postage stamp for 


descriptive list. DELINDE, : 
Far-West Nursery, ocean Dakota Ter. 


Choice Fult SEED WHE 


The best and most produc- 
ae for all climates. 
Clean ofall trash. -L. WOOD 
Doe Ran, chan county, Pa. 
‘. Strawberry is the VERY BEST 
The Marvi Late strawberry known. Those want- 
ing plants of the Marvin please address 
MARVIN & FRENCH, Ovip, Michigan. 


Kirkwood Strawberry. 


A limited stock of this remarkable strawberry for sale, 
$1 for 12; $3 for 100; $20 for 1000. Address 
EZRA STOKES, BERLIN, New Jersey. 


IES. Pot-grown plants of the best 
STRAWBERR old and new varieties, in- 
cluding Sharpless, Forest Rose, Essex Beauty and Pioneer. 
Price-list free. OAKLEY APGAR, Califon, Hunt. Co,.N.J. 


G 1,000,000 Large Late 
CABBA EK Flat Drumhead Cabbage 
Plants, 1,000, $2.; 2,000 and 

AND over $1.50 per 1000, Packed 


and shipped to any address, 

500,000 Celery plants at $5 

CELER * per 04 2000 and over $4.00 
per 1000 

PLANTS. t., Phila, B 

50 varieties Strawberry plants, foe 

Bl G summer and fall planting. Ali thr 

en new and old sorts in pots or 

Extra stock at fair prices. 


Cc. 
133 Market Bi Phila., Pa. 
ers. 
Catalogues free. 
& J. H. HALE 
* Pox ‘yg *donth Glastonbury, Conn. 
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| “CLIMAX” GRAIN 
DRILL SHOVEL. 


ATTACHABLE TO GRAIN DRILLS. 


The Climax added to grain drills, old or new, by which 
the wheat crop is increased from three to six bushels per 
acre without an increase of seed. The shovels are triangle- 
shaped and make a furrow about 4 inches wide, in which 
the seed is evenly distributed by a bell-shaped distributor 
in the under part of the shovel, giving each grain sufficient 
room to —— and grow. oi undreds of the best farm- 
ers in Pa., Md. and Va, have used them for several 
years with eid increased ‘crops. The public in general 
18 a af cautioned against infringements of the Climax 
Shovel. 3 claims are set forth in my circulars and covers 
theentire right of a broad drill shovel and seed distributor. 
Address all orders for shovels to 


HARRISBURG CAR & MANUF. CO., 


Or the Patentee, 
J. H. SHREINER, Harrisburg, Pa. _ 


TREES! TREES! 


We will this Fall close out our entire stock of Fruitand 
Ornamental Trees at prices far below the usual! fig- 
ures. The stock is in an excellent condition. UNUSU- 
; ALLY LOW RATES TO THE TRADE. Wholesale and 
| retail price-list mailed on application. 

EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa, 


A VERY high 
grade Super- 
phosphate, con- 
taining the larg- 
est percentage 
of crop-growing 
ingredients pos- 
sible to obtain. 



















Repeated trials 
prove that, at the 
same cost per 
acre, Allen’s Phos- 
phate pays better 
than any other on fall 
grain, and makes a 
: = es im prove- 

. nt in the grass, 
Drills splendidly. SOLU BLE “MAR INE GUANO, DRIED 
AND GROUND FISH GUANO, etc. See our agents, or 
write us, mentioning this paper. 
J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES ! 


POTTED PLANTS. 





SHARPLESS, 50 cts. per dozen. $3.00 per 100 
MINERS’ PROLIF IC, 50 ig 3.00 = 
FOREST ROSE, 50 #8 3.00 : 
DUCHESS - - 50 = = 2.50 “ 
CRESCENT, 50 = - 2.00 on 
CHAS DOW NING. 50 pia . 2.00 . 
KENTUCKY, a. = : a7 | 
PRES. LINCOLN 50 - a 3.00 si 


Layers, 25 per 2 $1.00 per 100. Layers, by mail, 35 
cts. per doz.; $1.35 per 100, SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville Nursery, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


$20 to $25 per Ton Saved 


In your Fertilizers by using 


POWELLS Prepared CHEMICALS. 


Why pay $35 i $45 for your fertilizers when 
$13 will buy you 


‘“ Powell’s Chemicals ”’ 


For One Ton Wheat Fertilizer, equal to any 
phosphate in the market. Send for pamphlet with nearly 
1000 names of the —e farmers that have been using 
them, testimonials, etc. 

EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., Gen’l Agents, York, Pa. 


HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn eags 
$1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., 








FOR WHEAT AND RYE 


There is nothing better or cheaper than the 


WELL-TRIED 


FERTILIZERS 


made by 


The Farmers’ Bone and Fertilizing Co, 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


JOEL W. STRAW, Secretary, 
Office, 116 North Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- POT-GROWN _ 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


The choice, new and standard kinds in large quantities 
and on reasonable rates. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


FE. P. ROE, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
New York. 

PALL THE CHOICE NEW- SORTS, 

POT CROWN 


TRAWBERRY PLANT 


ALSO COMMON GROUND LAYERS. 


A pamp yhlet telling what varieties to plant and how 
# to plant them, together with all needed information, 


angiapaeee J. T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, Monmouth Co.,N.J. 


RALL THE GOOD OLD: SORTS. 

























WM. C. NEWPORT & CO.’S 


RECTIFIED 


PHOSPHATES. 


This fertilizer, according to the late mag gp fe report of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, is of higher 
walue than any other reported as manufactured in our 
State, judging of sample furnished by the Board 
to the State Chemist, Vize, estimated value, $42.95 per ton. 
Send orders to WILLOW GROVE, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


PRICE, $40 PER TON 


IN BAGS. _ Circular furnished on application.. 


27th Annual Exhibition 
PENNSYLVANIA 

| STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS, 


Philadelphia, September 6th to 18th. 
$40,000 IN PREMIUMS. 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF SHEEP, 
WOOL AND WOOL PRODUCTS, 
Sept. 20th to 25th. %8,300 in Premiums. 


Entry books close August 3ist. For Premium lists address 
W. 8. BISSELL, Pres., D. W. SHILLER, a Sec’y, 
ELBRIDGE McCONKEY, Cor. Sec iw 
N. W. Corner 10th and Chestnut 'Streets, Phila elphia. 








ALLEN'S 
NEW SHARE 


—FOR THE— 


ADVANCE 
CHILLED PLOWS. 


shares ; 








FIVE CENTS in the wear of a share is worth 
FIVE DOLLARS in the price of a plow. 


ALLENS NEW PATENTED SHARE 


for the Advance Plows will outwear two of the best chilled 
will be sharp till ready to throw away, and cost no 
more than ordinary shares. 

It won’t pay you to use Old-fashioned Chilled Plows 
and spend all your spare cash for points. The man who gets 
his living by his toil can only afford to use the BEST. 





S. L. ALLEN & C0. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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